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EDITOR’S PERSPECTIVE 


T 

his issue marks another step for- 
ward in our ongoing effort at 
1 makingj ERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE 
more relevant. // J subscribers read mag- 
azines and books, listen to sermons and 
lectures, and consult translations of and 
commentaries on the Bible. Once in a 
while what they read or hear may seem 
questionable or altogether inaccurate. 
In the pasq/Peditors have steered away 
from commenting on such material, 
except in pronounced cases relating to 
scholastic conclusions about Jesus and 
the Synoptic Gospels. 

In future issues of JP, readers can 
anticipate more of a readiness to address 
questionable claims and inaccuracies. 
For example, see in this issue my “New 
International Jesus” and “Medieval 
Jargon on First-century Lips.” Never re- 
sorting to ad hominem arguments, cri- 
tiques will be given in a professional, 
respectful and courteous manner. When- 
ever possible, we will encourage those 
with whom JP editors take issue to 
respond in writing. Note David Stem’s 


reply to my “Medieval Jargon.” 

Scholars welcome stimulating debate 
and constructive criticism. The debating 
and critiquing helps them sharpen 
arguments and strengthen conclusions. 
The exchange benefits all of us who 
place a premium on accuracy and objec- 
tivity. In such an environment cobwebs 
get swept clean from our thinking and 
our pet theories are shooed out the door. 

Lasdy, I encourage JP ' s readers to 
express their opinions about the 
changes being made to the magazine’s 
format, style and content. Feedback 
from you helps me know whether the 
changes are for the better or for the 
worse. Most importantly, I want JP to 
keep its focus on Jesus’ teachings and 
retain its distinctive voice on issues 
related to that focus. 


Editor 


In Memory of Jeanette 

1947-1999 

Jeanette Pryor, wife of Jerusalem School member Dwight Pryor 
and co-founder of the Center for Judaic-Christian Studies, died 
on June 25, 1999 after a courageous bout with lung cancer. 
Attended by Dwight, her husband of thirty-three years, Jeanette 
spent her final weeks at home in Dayton, Ohio. The funeral took 
place on June 29th in Miami, Oklahoma, where both were raised. 
A memorial service was held in Dayton on July 9th. Jeanette was 
fifty-two years old at the time of her death. 

To honor her memory, Poplar Bluff Internet has created a web 
page (www.JerusalemPerspective.com/JeanettePryor). The page 
includes lyrics to a song that Brian and Toni Becker composed as 
a tribute to Jeanette, as well as messages of condolence, high- 
lights of her life, and an obituary. Members of the Jerusalem 
School and staff of Jerusalem Perspective mourn Jeanette's pass- 
ing. We will miss her very much. Blessed be the Faithful Judge! 
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10 With All Due Respect... 

Shmuel Safrai 

The relationship between a sage and his disciple may be characterized both as that of 
a father to his son, and of a master to his servant. In effect, a disciple indentured himself 
to his teacher. Traveling with and attending to him, a disciple remained with his teacher 
twenty-four hours a day, three hundred sixty-five days a year. The etiquette governing the 
teacher-disciple relationship is a fascinating subject. In this article, Shmuel Safrai explores 
one aspect of that relationship: To what extent could an advanced disciple differ from the 
opinions of his teacher? 

14 Design and Maintenance of 

First-century Ritual Immersion Baths 

Ronny Reich 

Archaeologists and other scholars have not written prolifically about ancient mikvaol 
or ritual immersion baths). Nevertheless, ritual immersion in the first century A.D. 
constitutes an important element of the overall historical, social and religious 
background of the New Testament. Here, Ronny Reich explains in non-technical 
language the intricacies of the design and maintenance of ancient mikvaoL 


20 The New International Jesus 


25 



David Bivin 

The cliche “We are what we eat” contains a good bit of truth. Metaphorically, one could 
extend its application to education: “We are what we learn.” This is particularly true for 
Bible translators. For example, a Protestant translator may render a biblical passage 
differently from a Catholic translator. Although variations are 
to be expected, there are boundaries. In their handling of what 
languagejesus and Paul spoke and the ritual tassels that Jesus wore, 
translators of the New International Version have crossed over from 
die acceptable to die intolerable. 


Parables of III Repute 

David Flusser 

In rabbinic parables God could be portrayed as behaving in a 
morally ambiguous manner: he might be a cruel slave owner or a 
heartless judge. In a few Lukan parables, Jesus also portrayed God 
as behaving scandalously. Often unsettling for modem readers, such 
portrayals added humorous elements to the plot and heightened the 
dramatic effect. 
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28 Us and Them: Loving Both 

JP Editors 

In ancient Roman society, the taking of revenge on an enemy was considered 
a commendable deed. Jesus, however, said, “Love your enemies.” Was Jesus 
primarily addressing Roman attitudes about love and hate? Since the 
discover)- of the Dead Sea Scrolls, which once belonged to the Jewish 
sectarians at Qumran, scholars have been able to answer this question 
with remarkable precision: Jesus was responding to the Jewish sectarians’ 
doctrine of love for those within the community and of disdain 
for those outside of it. 

32 Medieval Jargon on First-century Lips 

David Bivin 

Remez (Hebrew for “hint, allusion”), one of four modes of kabbalistic scriptural 
interpretation, collectively referred to as Pardes (the Garden [of Torah]), is 
bandied about today by some Christian teachers. They suggest that the 
Pardes system of interpretation circulated in the time of Jesus. Transporting 
this thirteenth-century interpretive system into the first century misrepresents 
the language of the sages and constitutes a rather glaring anachronism. 

COLUMNS 8 Following Jesus: Reflections on the Lord's Life and Teachings: 

Learning Is for Life 

Dwight A. Pryor 

Before handing over the leadership to Joshua, Moses cautioned the people of Israel. He told 
them that the words he had spoken were not idle, but that they were the life of the people 
(Deut. 32:47). Therefore, in their teachings, the rabbis emphasized that the Torah contained life. 
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COVER PHOTO: Rock-hewn steps ascend from a mikveh that was excavated in 1968 near the southwestern corner of the 
Temple Mount. The low partition built into the mikveh ' s stairs divided the staircase into two lanes — one for ritually unclean 
persons to enter, and the other, for ritually clean persons to exit after having immersed themselves. Photo: David Bivin. 
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■ NIV Masks Church's 
Jewish Heritage 

We need to alert Christians to the inade- 
quacies of translations that do not accurate- 
ly render the text, either out of tradition or 
out of an attempt to mask the church’sjew- 
ish heritage. I can think of no more obvious 
example than the NIV' s rendering of “ kraspe - 
don...himation" as “tassels of their prayer 
shawls” in reference to Jews and hypocrisy, 
while rendering the exact same phrase as 
“the hem of his garment” in reference to Jesus. 

Dr. John Garr, Executive Director 
Restoration Foundation 
Atlanta 
Georgia 
U.S.A. 

I wholeheartedly agree, and in response to your 
letter I have written an article for this issue: “The 
New International Jesus. "Note, however, that the 
Greek text does not read “kraspedon...hima- 
tion ” in both Matthew 23:5 and Matthew 9:20, 
but rather, ta kraspeda (the tassels) in Matthew 
23:5 and tou kraspedou tou himatiou autou 
(the tassel of his tunic) in Matthew 9:20- DB 

■ Pastors Get Help from JP 

1 have read thoroughly every issue of the 
JP- over and over again - since its inception. 
Each has been scholarly, yet lighthearted in 
content. 1 especially appreciate that there is 
something for everyone, including good lit- 
tle “snippets” for folks without much tech- 
nical background. 

I enjoy the responses from Jerusalem 
School scholars like Randall Buth to read- 
ers’ letters. I, however, agree somewhat with 


David Pennant where he stated, “I would 
be happier if the language used employed 
phrases like ‘It seems possible that,’ or ‘One 
wonders whether,’ and was generally less 
certain (concerning supposed sources]” [JP 
55 [Apr.-Jun. 1999], 7). 

I would like to see additional articles on 
Bible software programs like BibleWorks, 
which is my favorite. By the way, your web 
site is one of the best. I tell everyone whom 
I know to visit the site, and our church web 
page even has a link to it. 

Pastor Garry Oliver 
Grace Baptist Church 
Spokane 
Washington 
U.S.A. 


I have been reading JERUSALEM PER- 
SPECTIVE sincejanuary of 1990. In fact. Dr. 
Robert Lindsey was to have visited the 
church I pastor about a year before his death 
(May 31, 1995], but had to cancel his visit 
because of ill health. Dr. Lindsey was a friend 
of my major professor, the late Dale Moody. 

Please know that I am one pastor whose 
ministry has been greatly enriched by JERU- 
SALEM PERSPECTIVE and the Jerusalem 
School. Keep up the good work. 

Bill Blackburn, Ph.D. 
Trinity Baptist Church 
Kerrville 
Texas 
U.S.A. 

■ A Divine Messiah? 

Do you know of any exhaustive schol- 
arly works that explain what various sects 


of Judaism thought about who the Messiah 
would be, and did any believe that he would 
be deity (YHWH)? 

David Garcia 
(Letter received via email) 

As usual, the best place to begin is the Ency- 
clopaedia Judaica ’s entry on the subject (“Mes- 
siah,” Vol. 11, pp. 1407-1427). There is a bibli- 
ography, too, at the end of the entry. Regarding 
the belief that the Messiah would be deity, Peter, 
apparently, believed that Jesus was of a divine 
nature. According to Robert Lindsey, that is a pos- 
sible understanding of Peter ’s confession, “The Mes- 
siah (of) God” (i.e., “The divine Messiah”) in 
Luke 9:20 (see Lindsey’s Jesus Rabbi & Lord, 
pp. 122-124). Of course, throughout the centuries 
of the Common Era, Christians have maintained 
that Jesus and God are one - God incarnate who 
dwelt among people - but to prove this from the 
words of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels is a chal- 
lenging task. - DB 


Jerusalem Perspective 
welcomes letters, faxes and email 
messages to the Editor. We will use 
this column to share as many of our 
readers' comments, queries and 
requests as possible. 

Direct your correspondence to: 
Jerusalem Perspective 
P.0. Box 31820 
91317 Jerusalem, ISRAEL 

Our fax number is: 972-2-533-5566; 

and our email address is: 
editor@JerusalemPerspective.com. 

Correspondence may be edited 
for clarity or space. 
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JP's Hebrew Crossword 

hi line with JERUSALEM PERSRFCtlVlK’s efforts tu loiter interest in the? Hebrew language, 
we present iu our readers '‘JP't HtbitW Crossword," a crossword pusalc geared toward those 
readers who have mastered the Hebrew- alpha be< and acquired sufficient skill in the langu age 
U> Consult a Hebrew-tn-Engljsh (lidiafiitry. Designed Lo be fun r "/P’s Hebrew* Crossword" serves 
as an effective and enjoyable learning Ural We recommend using a modem Hebrew dirtlnnary, 
biblical Hebrew lexicon, Hebrew Bible ;md Bible concordance. Subscribers who complete; 
the crossword puzzle and send us iLs COITCCI solution will be eligible for a special prize. 





ACROSS 

L Bereskit if: die first, AW/ die second and Zat 
HabfTatjiah the Iasi . 

4. V\ idle in the wilderness, the Israelites 
ground j(, crushed lL and cooked it. The f alibis 
even suggested that the Israelite women made 
perfume from it, 

a, Asaph guarded one of these for King- Am- 

xerxes (Neh. 2:8 V 

7, Jesus gave thanks for it, Paul recommend- 
ed u link of it, and some preach aga i me it. 

9. In Genesis 31 ;3 God commanded Jacob, 
“Ret urn to the Land of your fathers and rein 
lives." The verb appears in ibis verse ils an imper- 
ative. Enter the verb ;ts It appears in the verse. 

I 1- When an ancient Israelite chanced up( n 
cute, lie or she was permitted to lake only die 
young (Deut. 22:6-7). 

12. ITiis phrase, cousi-StlDg of a preposition 
prelised id a proper noun, appears in a number 
of introductions m die Psahtls. 

14. I he Hebrew- weird far “what." 

15* Not n vde dly for prophets. 


DOWN 

1. I be repeated key word in the ptuase des- 
cribing how God spoke to Moses Dent. 34:|0j, 

5b Numbered among die four small buL e.x- 
Ceedingly wise creatures on the earth, (his distant 
cousin of thecjepliaru builds bis home in the rudest 

3, God instructed Abraham lo ofTer up his 
son on one of these in the laud of Moriah. 

4. King XetXCS imposed this upon Lhe su bjec l 
peoples of his empire lEsth. |0r 1 ). 

b. In modem Hebrew, the verb kahxt means 
“he wrote," and (he noun famtti means “Lypisl." 
The verb daraiJi means "lie- preached. laughL the 

Bible. - and the noun means 45 preacher, 

teacher. ” 

8, When God gave him hi* iww name, he 
gained five; whereas, when God gave IlL- wile her 
new nami . she lost five. Hint; (he numerical 
value- of ihe leuer dci-, 5, and ol die letter _)*£ 10J 
What was h|s new name? 

10, Meaning “order” or “arrangement," this 
word k the Hebrew term fur (lie Passover rued. 

3 hJP55 included, under die banne-r "Gats iu 
Jerusalem.,'' a piece eri tided “Noun Chains in the 
Gospels " Exodus 2:5 contain.* a noun chain, a 
Hebrew grammatical staiclUie known as “con 
struct state." As usual in (he Construct state, (he 
second n min function* here at an adjective mod- 
ifying the first noun. Enter the second noun, 
which L- fui! ctio rung like an adjective modifying 
the noun "ground." 

12. This preposition plus pronominal suffix 
can mean "to rile" or "for me" :Song 2: 16;. 

3.3, ’fills noun means “hook" or "peg.” Only 
appearing In Exodus 2 6 r 27, 36 and iiK, and only 
at a plum] noun, this word is used for describing 
ihe hardware belonging to Lhe tabernacle in the 
wilderness Whin L* die singular form of (ho noun? 

14- Hie Hebrew Word For “who," 


JP Subscribers Solve 
Hebrew Crossword 

1 was elated by cite response lo nur first Hebrew 
Crossword, which appeared in th# Lust iwsie- Fifteen 
subscribers sent in lulunims for the pu*sk! 

-Sheila GvJicnberg. Ariel, I siaull - Jjivv lancoln, 
Bach, Maine, U,$,A. - Cary Lev Alky, Sr., Brandon, 
Fknd», U.S, A Annuel Arnct, Rente, SwiLreibiid - 
Greidicn Gallup. Northbrook, Illinois, U S.A. - 
Hwuwle Sorensen. Cbadufle, North Carolina. IJ.S.A. 
- Roy Ttwirky. IJawidudno, Wain, LLK. - Hemiieti 
Laiubreefuir Brnnklyn, South Africa Rachel S. 
Kamm, Rvhsp, Michigan, U.S.A Genoese Kim bred 
Longview, Texas, II.S A -Judy Bcyerlein, Sterling 
Heights, Michigan, U-S-A. — Brian Ford, f^lraerston 
North, New Zealand - Barbimi Chambers, Jerusalem, 
Israel - Joseph J. CWitls.Jr., HlisbroUck Heights. New 
Jersey, U.S.A. -jam« VV. E-ox, Houricm, Texas, U.S.A. 

IWlve subset itjvis submitted correct solutions to 
the crossword, and three had only a miUm mistake 
iiuc wTopg letter Joseph I Caims, jr., won die drawing. 
He will receive an autographed copy of ProfeWor 
David FUwwr s book/rntt Ma&lttn'. (Our eongnicis- 
bucuvs lo lhe winner!’! 

Heir i?. ihe fP55 crossword’s correct solatium 



1'Jcase note thai in order to sa\\ rJP r s Hebrew 
crossword pnzrk-s. a subscribe] needs i<> knnw-lirtw m 
read and write (he Hebrew alphabet acid ui couttllE a 
flebrew-to -English dictionary. Mud of this knit*-! 
edge can be acquired by completing Attph-BfL A 
Bigirmw's InlrtniuHtciii to Ritsding j tod Writing Hrtirrw, 
a ten-hour video course. Mute advanced Hebrew mi* 
den(* may lind the tiutnt MhUcai a, id Madttn Htht-.i 
euUnw- helpful, for more information aboui diete: arid 
other Hcbrc w courses. visjtJrrarafeBi ftirtrcha/s on- 
line bookstore: hcip'sVww-w.Jf-nrsaJcmRcrspecbve.crun. 

tine particularlv aJen contertanT wrote us ihe fol- 
lowing ume: "The lavi k-ltci of^ r^ccoss. a rtaife fonns 
tire fun letter of -i Dowti The node is one of Five 
Hebrew kners ihttl have a dUfeienl form, when (hey 
appear ns ilw la.vi IrLlCT o-f a word, How- does this work 
in a cmiwonj conn-xt, given (hut this chaiscler has 
a ILnaE form?' 

The quertlon i* onp that we asked ourselves. 
Before creati ny Lh= Rrit ‘/PHtbctw Crovvw ord. H we 
stood as novices on die t|i> nhold of m ixvivorrl design 
Fortunately, however, die lr-mning curve Was steep. 
Out design techniques have beGClfic mnie lophisti 1 
catcd. As proof, m lIh--, ismie w e < lifer io oijf readers a 
new. Improved ui ■ juv, i ml pu/di-. - Joseph Fnuikovtc 


W s Hebrou Ctosaword" is a regular feature of {ERJLiSALEhf f'ERSPECTTV'L Send ihe 
puck's correct solution by airmail to: Editor, JERUSALEM IT It* ITCH Vf- 1 , P.O. BfCs .11820. 

9 13 17 Jerusalem, Israel. Or send your solution bv fax: 1>72-2-oH!-l.jolili. Ydu may Ivin a special 
prine.. The name Of each JP Subscriber who sends in the correct solution ttijl be published in the 
next i >Sue or the cu uga/i ne and included in £i lottery*. The win nor of i he lottery will receive n cupv 
of H&lyfond 2 (KK): l 'hi HihlkitS Wttkbt Piarnir, the fenisalem School's weekly dated planning 
calendar for tile year 2000 - see ad on inside back cover!. The Intlcrv winner will be selected 
five weeks after this issue hits been mailed. Accordingly, confesi unis will have about 
three-weeks to solve the puzzle cmd send in lhe cqftccI solution. 
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FOLLOWING JESUS: Reflections on the Lord's Life and Teachings 


Learning Is for Life 


by Dwight A, Pryor 


Drawing from personal insights based upon his own spiritual journey and study of the 
Scriptures, a respected Christian preacher and teacher offers some reflections on the 
life of Jesus for Christian readers of Jerusalem Perspective . 


A re any words of Jesus be tier 
known than these: “You shait 
know the Irtish and the truth 
shad make you free 1 ’ {Jn, 8:32., KJ¥)7 
This ringing declaration holds a promi- 
nent place in Western thought, and has 
exerted a powerful and even prophetic 
influence upon the American way oflife 
in the iast two centuries. Incised on our 
hallowed U*$* Supreme Court Building 
in Washington. D.C., it expresses the best 
of our ambitions and ideals as a nation 
“hinder God. 7 * 

The view Lhat “"The truth shall set you 
free” seems entirely consistent with our 
Western disposition and GrecO’Roman 
heritage. After all. did not the Greeks 
esteem truth above all else? “The True* 
the Good, the Beautiful - were not these 
the triune object of Greek philosophy’s 
holy quest? Bui. consider this: Jesus was 
not Socrates. He was a Jewish sage, nm 
a Greek philosopher. His world, his val- 
ues, his quest were intrinsically and 
1 1 n equivocally Hebraic, not Hellenistic, 
in character. 

In Jesus’ world, the parry;, 'of truth was 
not the highest ambition so much as the 
doing cif truth. Truth was a given - in the 
self- disc to sure of the Holy One who is 


ever “Faithful and True, 1 * The chief task of 
the Jewish sage, therefore* was to rightly 
interpret this Divine revelation, preserved 
in Holy Scripture, and to teach his disci 
pies, by word and example, how to obey 
the Divine will. Thereby would he bring 
them into the fullness of life and liberty 
intended by God, 

Short!)- before his death* the exemplar 
Moses reminded Israel that (he Torah’s 
guidance and instruction “'are not just idle 
words for you — they are your life. By 
them you will live.,..” iDeui. 32:47* NTV). 
The ancient rabbinic adage. “The more 
Torah, the more life, 1 * emphasized this 
truth. To study God's word so as to obey 
it was the greatest joy and chief duty of 
any son of Abraham, Study was supreme 
ly important because Torah (Teaching) 
was supernatural 3 y given. The process of 
diligently engaging and wrestling with the 
sacred text enlivened and sanctified all of 
one’s existence. Learning was for life and 
life was for learning. 

Because the Hebrew Scriptures were 
considered “God ’breathed,” study was 
seen as a high form of worship that bon 
ored God Who delights in obedience 
more than sacrifices} and that prospered 
and strengthened the student (cf. Josh. 


1:8}* Talmud Torahs the siu dy o f G od’ s 
word, formed the distinctive religions 
basis of all Jewish life. Study -leading-lo- 
obedience was an act of devotion that 
engaged the whole person - heart, soul, 
mind and might - nut just the intellect* 
Unlike the Greeks, who studied to com’ 
prehend, the Hebrews studied to revere, 
as A. j. Hescheli has noted. Jewish learn- 
ing was more than a holy pursuit, it was 
a pursuit of the Holy. 

Within this Jewish frame of reference, 
the famous saying of Jesus, “You shall 
know the Lruth and the truth shall make 
you free.* 1 lakes on quite a different empha- 
sis, This is evident in its- fuller context: “If 
you continue in my word, you are truly 
my di5ciplt?s; and you will know the truth, 
and the truth will make you free” ;jn. 
8:31-32, NRSV '. Note that this is not an 
abstract precept* It is a conditional 
promise and a Covenanted imitation* In 
other words, the way to the truth lhat ful- 
ly liberates, saves and enlivens is found on 
Lhe path of disciples! lip to Jesus! To "know 
the truth” is to be in an intimate* master- 
disciple relationship with the one who 
tan liberate us into God's life. 

This commitment to “walk after” Jesus 
and to learn of him is so important that it 
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must Like precedence even over our most 
cherished relationships iviih “father and 
mother, wife and children , brothers and 
sisters, ves, even life itself" l.k. f-J;2fi, 
iVASl . 'res, disdpleship is costly, but die 
rewards are priceless - righteousness, 
peace and jov in die Kingdom of God 
i\on 'disciples hip to Jesus is cosdier still: 
we miss out on the fullness of God's 
intended life, 

Shorth he fore his ascension, Jcaus 
imparted to his disciples a perpetual oblig- 
ation, They now were to make disciples of 
him. Jesus commanded and empowered 
them to teach the nations all thaL he had 
taught them, so that the nations, too, might 
obey and he liberated. That perpetual 
obligation rests. on those who follow Jesus 
today. If his “Great Commission” has 
become our “Greal OmissiwC let ljs resolve 


anew, individually and corporately, to 
give rightful precedence to God's word 
and the higher priority to being and mak- 
ing disciples after the likeness o! Jesus. 

As a start, 1 would suggest the following: 

• Develop an appreciation, even a 
Jove, for the Bible of Jesus IsraA Ncei'im 

Prophets, and Ketuvim : Writings}. Read, 
Study and memorise the Hebrew Scrip- 
Hires that inspired and instructed our 

1 ord, and that Paul declared to be “God- 
b readied and profitable for teaching'" 

2 Tim. it Nil. 

* As part of your on-gutng study of 
Scripture, read the weekly lor ah portion 
oil the schedule followed b\ the Jewish 
people around the world- In the course 
of even year, you will share in die adven- 
ture of hearing once again God's spoken 


word through Moses, revelation that was 
so familiar and important to Jesus. 

* Get yourself haiTiim : companions- in 
study. To follow Jesus i* to be joined to his 
community of faith - Lo learn, to- love and 
to serve one another in committed Chris 
nan relationships. By twos and threes the 
disciples gathered together Lo study his 
words. By twos and threes they went oiti 
to serve his Kingdom, Hebraic, biblical 
study flowers best, noi in the soil ol L, pri- 
vatu- interpretation" or autonomous inde- 
pendence, but m the “garden of the 1-ordJ' 
in nurturing, covcnantal interdependence. 

Yeshuti. the teacher-sage from Nazareth, 
embodied the best of the Jewish w orld- 
view regarding line significance and sanc- 
tity of learning. As his followers, may our 
lives of learning bring credit to our Lord 
and honor to our God- m 


Be/ 0 / ff friend/ of the/ Jerusalem/ School" 


The Jerusalem School of Synoptic Research, a consortium of Jew- 
ish and Christian scholars, was chartered in 1985 as an Israeli non- 
profit scientific and educational organization dedicated to under- 
standing better the Synoptic Gospels (Matthew, Mark and Luke}, and 
to rethinking the Synoptic Problem. Fyamining the Synoptic Gospels 
within the context of the languages, land and culture in which Jesus 
lived, this Jewish-Christian collaboration is unique and unprecedent- 
ed historically. For the first time in history, Christian scholars fiuent in 
Hebrew and living in Israel are collaborating with Jewish scholars to 
examine Jesus' sayings from a Jewish and Hebraic perspective The 
results of this research confirm that Jesus was an organic part of the 
diverse social and religious landscajpe of Second Temple-period Judaism. 
He, like other Jewish sages of his time, taught in Hebrew and used 
specialized methods to teach foundational Jewish theological con- 
cepts such as God's abundant grace. Jesus' teaching was revolutionary 
in certain aspects, particularly in three areas: his radical interpretation 
of the biblical commandment of mutual love, his call for a new moral- 
ity; his idea of the Kingdom of Hpavgn (David Flusser, Jesus, p, fll), 

li is customary in brse: to call the supporters -if a research argamiatiai -or tnuu- 
I.ong institution Friends '" For cample, suppceTn-s of die Hebrew Umvers-ty a r e ca lac 
"Friends of [he Hebrew UmvefVty T>e Jeru-sa School s s-jppafiers are called "Friends 
Of lh*J#ft]Mlem School ' These Friends hefa- f -nance 'he study -pi .'esys f wor dsundedaken 
hysdsolan of the Jerusalem Srfwl Their contributions aid in the exploration of Jescn' 
b c>grsphy by encouraging research projects, publication of r.e-,-, discoveries. and the 
creation of educational outreac.i’ programs. 


“Friends of the Jerusalem School " 1 en-oy significant benefits the sstistaciion of 
support. ng - through fre r memberyi o dues — the dissemination o' mc- r c accurate 
knowledge about Jesus' leaching; a beautiful certificate gl nr-embership salable for fram- 
ing, a. free subscription to Jsil-s-lEm FESWECTivE (a S 48 /O 0 value}, a free subscription to 
Synoptic Cos^i's, the School's semiannual journal (a S 49 .T 3 ti vain#), a 50 '- t discount on 
Js^iftALty P£ftSFtOlVt and Synoprtf JjCBpetatoatk slues', a lfl ? : discount on ail Jerusalem 
School confers -ce regimanon feev and an tuit-On far' a I sem naia erd workshops con- 
ducted b . Pavvd Ervin Rarcal! fiuln crlxeph Francos c, a 1 (Jti dflOQslfit on subscriptions 
to Jerusafem- J^rspecfiVe Online, which, among other dungs, provides the ability So 
search JtttfiuEto Pssie^EC" vc oack issues, aod books *-utten by Jerusalem Smcx? itie-t- 
bKS, even hooks Still in manuscr pt farm’: a 1 C-ffr discount on perscvn-al ifK? JEAUiALiM 
Peaspe-tt.-e ano Jerusalem School emai' accounts; ptr.odi-: progress retwra from the 
Jerusalem School's d> rector 

TbiefoiUving are the "Friends of cheJcrusa em School' menbe-sh.p category and 
the mrimum annual dues fav each: Regular - 53DU ■lisaoi. or $25 (£ 55) per month; Fel- 
low - iUBO (£72ffl. Or 5-1 QD f£6fr) per month; Sponsor - 54,300 [ftSBQjt, Of SiM (1240) 
pet month; Patron - 512,000 (£7,200), or SI.OOO f£000) per month; Lifetime Wembe- 
55Q,WQ (£30 r CO0i aid over (total of currvulati« g ving). 

Checks ihOuiSbe made payable to 'Jerusalem School" and designated "Friends." 
Friends of the Jerusalem School residing n the United States can rece vc a ta.i -ded urtiWe 
receipt by senamg the- r contributions through ore of tie fallowing Iff usalwi School 
affiliates: C.S-B.H . P.0. 0Q> ^frSO. Rediands, W.9Z3 n Ots: riel. W9-753-4655I. CentEf for 
Judaic-Glrisiian Studies, P.C aor 293040, Dayton, OH 45425 (Tel: 537-434-4550},' h aHesn 
cr, 99^5 S. 7 1ST East Ave , Tulsa, OK 74(33-5333 (Tel: '31-3-253-2515) 

*P««e note iMdac^w w-ts :o ReguUc Me^om Ffllmi cn ,?/ 1 4DSi msagunt fintlweve pt ill 
jppliriJ) * piK^nisl. Sporwy i nitCiiPI JlEdmive C' jQ appicaelt flitCjOu-Will ir«i Pjl'-pni jrd L 1r- 
’imrWrrrten.* ID0H a i<c..-* 
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he teacher disciple relation- 
ship stood at the forefront of 
rabbinic culture. Like two 
adjoining; links in a strong 
chain, a teacher passed on 
to his students what he hud learned from 
his teacher. To ensure, however, that this 
body of learning, otherwise known as 


Oral Torah, never stagnated, a teacher 
also passed on his own innovations. 

Sometimes a teacher’s innovations de- 
parted from or even contradicted dial which 
his teacher had taught. Rabbinic culture 
permitted such moments, but they were 
governed by a strong sense of etiquette. 
An innovator always showed the utmost 


respect for hR teacher. He could not cor- 
rect his teacher in public on a mistaken 
point due to a lapse in his teachers mem 
ory , Babylonian .Talmud, Menahot 6fbj. 
Nor could he teach near the same place 
where, at the same time, his teacher was 
teaching (Leviticus Rabbah ‘ 20 : 6 - 7 ). He 
could, however, rile his teacher's opinion 
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on some point of halachic or aggarfin 
exegesis* and mention his own opinion 
after Et- 

Mishnah, Eduyot 1; .12-14 records, 
one after the other, four eases where 
the disciples of HilEel abandoned the 
opinion of their teacher and embraced 
Lhe opinion of Shammai, One of the 
cases reads as follows; 

A man who is half slave and half 
free |e.g,, set free by one of his 
two own on; | works one day For his 
maslei and one day for himself. 
This i h the Riling of the School of 
HilleL The School of Shammai 
said to them; You have done well 


by the master, but not by the half- 
si ave he cannot many a slave 
woman nor can he marry a free 
woman. Is he supposed to remain 
unmarried ail his life? Was mil the 
world created precisely for fruition 
and increase? For it is written; “E5e 
did not create it [the wo rid | to be 
a waste, he formed it to be inhab- 
ited [Isa. 45; LbjT Therefore, for 
the general good, the master of 
such a slave is to be forced to set 
him free, and the slave will give 
him a promissory note for half his 
value. The School of Hille! 
changed their opinion and began 
to teach according to the School of 
Shatnmai's ruling. 

In this halachic discussion con 
cemtng the legal status of a slave wh o 
has gained partial freedom. Hillers 
opinion is cited first. Although pre- 
serving the opinion of their 



respected teacher, Hillefs School, or in 
other words, his students, opted for 
Shammai’s opinion. 

The most fain oils example of a stu- 
dent departing from the views of his 
teacher is that of Shtm’on ben Yochai,” 
In Sifre Deuteronomy 31, four cases 
are mentioned, also one after the oth- 
er, where -ShinTon ben Yochai offered 
exegetkal opinions differing from 
those of his greaL teacher. Akiva. The 
four cases involve (ienesis 21 2J, Num- 
bers 1 1 :22, Ezekiel 33:24 and Zechari- 
ah 19. Below. 1 will cite what 
Shim’on ben Yochai said about Aki 
va’s opinion on Numbers 1 1:22, as it 
appears in Sifre Numbers 95: 

And Moses said: T, Six hundred 
thousand people on foot,,.. 71 Rab- 
bi Shim Ym ben Yochai says. “Rab- 
bi Akiva taught one interpretation 
of this verse, but [ leach another, 
and |t believe] my interpretation 
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In accordance 

with rabbinic etiquette, Shim'on ben 
Yochai respectfully disagreed wi th 
his teacher. First introducing Akivsu 
Shim’oti ben Yochai explained 
briefly and politely that lie had 
found a more suitable explanation 
for the verse. He then cited Akiv&’s 
interpretation, and after it, he added 
his own. 

Interestingly, Jesus' words in 
Matthew 5:27, 52, 34. 5b and 44 car- 
ry a similar ring to them, tn a gen- 
tle and respectful way, he departed 
from prevailing interpretations of 
Exodus 2U : 14. Deuteronomy 24: 1 4, 
Xumbi'is 50:3, Exodus 21:24 and 
Leviticus I !•>:]# and offered his own 


interpretations as alternatives. Jesus’ 
words, preserved in Greek as tgv dt 
lego (’‘But L say.,.";, resemble ShmiYm 
ben Yochai's words, preserved in E leb- 
rew as want omer I'But [ say..."). 

A Jewish sage in antiquity, si] eh as 
Jesus of Xazareth or Shim’on ben 
Yochai. belonged to a ivel! ‘established 
and evergrowing tradition. On die one 
hand, a sage was obligated to show the 
utmost respect to his teacher, who had 
invested in hint a trove of orally trans- 
mitted Jewish teachings; but on the 
other hand, he was expected to enrich 
further this ever increasing body oE 
learning. Enriching the Oral Torah re- 
quired transmitting and ensuring the 
p] enervation of what a sage bad learned, 
while sometimes disagreeing with and 
adding to it. Hy doing so, he strength 
ened and kept vi bram die Jewish faith. 
Affirming the e/d, he infused it with 
the new. o 

’[a rabbinic literature one stun even 


ilEustrcitcs die rev erse trend: u teacher Yehn- 
sbua, ,i younger contemporary of Jesus) en- 
couraging his students to accept an innovation 
ftutn Lin ot her feac h el Fleaza r ben Azariah . 
Note hem | he revered Yehoshua expected 
innovations and new insights to be brouj;* 11 
rorLli even Sabbath m the house of study. 

A story about Rabbi Yohanan hen 
Beroka and Rabbi Kleavnr Ha* am el, 
who were goinc bom Yavneh to Lod 
and on the way paid a visit to [their 
teacherl Rabhi Yehoshun in Pcki’in. 
Ritbbi Yehosliun said: "What innova- 
tion was put forward in ihe house yf 
study today?" They said in him: *We 
are your pupils and wp drink from 
your water {that is-, 'All our learning 
w have atquin'd Fmm vou.' The driuk 
mg of water refers CO Torah studv|." 

He said to l hem: "It is not possible 
that no innovation Was put forward 
in the house ul study. Whose Sabbath 
was il ]i.e., l Who gave the tcsson'l?" 
Tbev said to him: “Eleaaar ben Azari- 
ahN " He siud to llii'in: TJn what Scrip- 
ture did he teach? 1 " Ibsefta, So tab 
7:9) 
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Page 11: 

Sheltered fromi the relentless Mideastem sun by the branches of a tree, a sage sits with his students. In the 
quiet shade of vineyard watchtowers or under the roofed colonnades of bustling markets, sages taught 
their students in open-air "classrooms." The teacher and his students are weering tefillin, both on their 
heads and upper left arms, although the arm tefMiin, covered by the folds of their talliths (outer robes}, are 
not visible. (Note that the Scripture capsules of the head tefillm are extremely smell, no wider than a small 
postage stamp.) Ritual tassels hang freely from the talliths' corners. Typical of first-century Jewish preferences, 
thetr hair is short, and their beards are trimmed. 

Opposite end below: 

Rested after a night's sleep. Galilean villagers start their day with a Bible lesson, whereas the fishermen, 
who have worked their nets through the night, welcome the relaxing moment The people have gathered 
at the water's edge to greet the men and see their catches. The fishermen are tired, but others in the 
audience are alert and attentive as the teacher speaks. Not standing, but sitting, he teaches from a boat. 
Although, the teacher wears tefillin on his head and arm. the fishermen do not, since the tefilfin were 
removed for work. 
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hat we know about ritual immersion in 
Lhe late Second Temple period derives main- 
ly from archaeological digs* the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and rabbinic literature. The archaeological remains 
of mikvaot ; ritual immersion pools; pronounced 
meek-vah-Ote; singular: mikueh) and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
date precisely from this period; whereas, the data coming 
from rabbinic literature* primarily from Lhe Mishnah and 
Si fra* have been preserved in texts compiled and edited 150 
years after the destruction of the Second Temple. Despite 
the gap in time between the close of the Second Temple 
period in 70 C.E. and the completion of the Mishnah and 
Si fra at approximately 250 C.E * these early rabbinic texts 
contain information that dovetails remarkably with the 
archaeological record, and therefore, is relevant for studying 
ritual immersion in the late Second Temple period. 


In the tractate Mikvavi, one of the tractates of the Mishnah, 
and in Farashah Metsora and Parashah SfiemniL two sections of 
Sifra, the rabbis recorded highlights of their discussions resolving 
various problems concerning ritual immersion. From their dis- 
cussions we learn five requirements For a ritually proper mifaeh: 

1. Water provided by God {in rabbinic parlance, ’"By the hands 
of Heaven”) . Rain or spring water had to How naturally, with- 
out direct human intervention* into a mikveh. Channels, gutters 
and ducts were allowed for directing into a piih'sh the course of 
flowing or running water; however, water draw r n by human 
hands and poured into a mikveh did not satisfy bis requirement 

2. Built into the ground, A mikvd r had to be built into the 
ground. This eliminated the possibility of a precast immersion 
chamber, or of an immersion chamber elevated above ground* 
fur instance, a mikueh on the second floor of a building. 

3. Dimensions of one cubit bv one cubit to a height of three 
cubits (a cubit is about fft cm,) A mikveh had to hold a volume 
of water with the following minimum dimensions: one square 
cubit with a depth of three cubits {lx 1x3 cubits). Translated into 
architectural terms, ibis meant that the floor of a mikseh had a 
minimum area of one square cubit with plastered walls rising to 
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Below; r , A&atfd's southern rtTitveh .of the rain-red, double-chambered design • 

flight F an o' [he southern tfukveh at Masada A. Rainwater cc ‘action pool ^dormant chamber). B. Active immersion 
chamber, £ Poo. tor washing c?1 ^anris and J ee". D. Settling trough 
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li height of at least three cubits (ca. 1-4 
meters . A mikveh with these minimum 
dimensions held approximately forty scabs 
■ca. d50 liters) of water,* 

4. Water that is not seeping. The water 
inside a mikveh had to be stationary, or, 
in rabbinic terminology, not “crawling" 
[%oHetlin ). In other words* the walls of un 
immersion chamber had to be watertight. 
Leakage or seepage rendered a mikveh 
unlit for immersion. 

Water with the appearance of water. 
The water in a mikveh had to look like 
water. Scattered surface debris, algae* r.n- 
.HpoLS of mold on ihe plastered walls did 
nut altcT the water’s appearance beyond 
recognition. If, however, a large pot of 
milk fell into a mikveh,. and its water 
became clouded so that the appearance 
changed, the milky water would have to 
be removed and replaced with new water. 

When these five requirements were 
satisfied, then there existed what the rab- 
bis called sh i u r mikuffi (measure of a 
m ih'th , in other words, a mikveh whose 
water was ritually efficacious. Such a 
mikvih and Us water could impart ritual 
purity to most individuals who were in a 
ritually impure state. Two exceptions were 
a person who had been suffering from an 
unnatural discharge of fluid from the body 
and someone who had come into contact 
with a corpse. KitualJy impure Utensils 
and vessels, excluding those made from 
day icf. Lev, J 1:33), if immersed in a rit- 
uallv efficacious mikveh^ became pure. 
Such a mikveh could impart ritual purity to 
hand -drawn water, too- This last ritually 
efficacious function allowed for a way to 
circumvent certain restrictions imposed 
by requirement no. 1. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Ritual Immersion 

Over one hundred years ago* Solomon 
Schechter identified tw r o incomplete 
medieval manuscripts of the Damascus 
Document in a yetuztsh of the Ezra Syna- 
gogue in Calm. In the middle of the twen- 
tieth century, much older fragments of 
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the Damascus Document were discovered in Caves I, 5 mid G at Qurnran. 
In this ancient,, pre-Christian test, we find the following remarks about rit 
ual immersion: 

Mo one shall immerse in du ty water or in an amount too shallow to cov- 
er oneself. Nor shall one purify oneself with water contained in a vessel 
And as for the water of ever) rock- pool too- shallow to ctn lt a person, if 
someone who is unclean comes into contact with it. that person renders 
its water as unclean as vessel-drawn water (Damascus Document 10. 10— IH} 

Here the writer of the Damascus Document addressed concerns approach 
ing those addressed more comprehensively in the later rabbinic literature. 
Prohibiting immersion in dirty water - exactly what nuance ’‘dirty'' carries 
here is not certain - parallels requirement no. 5. Designating the depth of 
water sufficient Ibr a person to immerse parallels requirement no. d. Pro- 
hibiting purification with water contained in a vessel parallels requirement 
no. I. Rabbinic discussion also contains a faint echo of the stipulation about 
someone who is unclean touching a pool of insufficient area and with water 
of insufficient depth to cover oneself. 

In the first centim the* sectarians living at Qumran expressly forbade 
immersing in dirty water, even if that water had flowed naturally into a 
pool without direct human intervention ** The rabbis permitted immersing 
in it mifaeh on condition dial its water maintained the appearance of water. 
Nevertheless, regular maintenance for a miki'th must have been taken serioush 
whether or noi a community's balachah required clear, clean water. From 
a practical perspective, immersing in a mihtcit with turbid water or a thick 
layer of sediment on its floor could not have been an attractive experience. 

The Archaeological Record 

In i I as moncan Jericho some Jewish residents enjoyed the benefii of pri- 
vate niikiatst whose water flowed trom springs. Plowing spring water facili- 
tated maintenance. To clean or repair a spring-fed mifaeh one simply had 
to keep the duct carrying the w ater from the spring plugged and to hail the 
water out of the immersion chamber. Once dry, the mikuit could be swept 
dean, repaired, and then refilled easily by unplugging the duct and replug- 
ging it once sufficient water had entered (he chamber. 

In Jerusalem, residents apparently employed a. different strategy for fill- 
ing and maintaining mikmoL The one major spring within die city sits low- 
on the eastern slope* or the City of David, below where the vast majority of 
homes were located in the first centurw Accordingly, resident* with private 
mifoaot depended on the annua! winter rains to fill them. Gutters and chan- 
nels Tunneled rainwater off of housetops and from open courtyards. 

I he sages perfected a principle that enabled owners of rain- fed mikzaot 
to replenish lost water due to evaporation and exiting bathers. They deter- 
mined that whenever the physical dimensions of a mikveh and the proper 
ties of its water met the requirements for xhi'ur mikifk, then its water puri- 
fied upon contact any amount of ritually impure water, lhat is, hand-drawn 
water 'Mishnah, Mikvaot fi:l •. Their ruling carries an echo of what we 
already read in the Damascus Document: “And as for the water of every ruck- 
pool too shallow to cover a person, if someone who is unclean comes into 
contact with it, that person renders its water as unclean as vessel drawn 
water.” For the sectarians at Qumran. a rock -pool with enough area and a 
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depth sufficient for a man lo immerse resisted ritual impurity. The sectari- 
ans surely understood the reverse lo be true by implication, namely, that a 
rock pool adequate for immersion imparted purity to the bather. The rabbis, 
however* explicitly said that a mifath and its water that satisfied the five 
requirements of ahi'ur mikpth both resisted and imparted ritual purity. 

Already being applied in the lain Second Temple period, this principle 
helps explain how the water level in a rain fed mikveh was maintained. 
Applying the sages’ principle, one simply had to add hand -drawn water to 
a mikvth that satisfied ihe requirements of ihi’ur mikveh. 

Cleaning and repairing a rain Fed mihvh during the summer w as appar- 
ently problematic. How could ritually pure rainwater be channeled into a 
mifo'fh during the rainless summer months? To clean such a miheh, a care- 
take l presumably skimmed debris off the surface with a strainer and removed 
sediment front the bottom with a siphoning tool- Hut what about repairing 
a leak? Emptying a rain -fed immersion chamber by hand meant waiting 
For the winter rains to replenish Its water. 

In Jerusalem, archaeologists have unearthed almost exclusively single- 
chambered, rain-fed mikaaot from the late Second Temple period. Excava- 
tions at Herodium and Masada also revealed a preponderance of single- 
chambered, rain-fed mikvaoL A second type of installation that archaeolo- 
gists unearthed in relatively small numbers, both in Jerusalem and other 
places, was a double-chambered, rain-fed mikveh. Double-chambered, rain- 
fed mihaot were found in slightly higher numbers outside of Jerusalem in 
more arid regions. 

Ironically, the first- century, double-chambered mihaot are far better 
known to laypersons than the much more numerous single- chambered mik- 
vaot because of the eminent Israeli archaeologist Yigael Vadim When exca- 
vating at Masada, Yadin identified first the double-chambered type as being 
a first-century mib'ek and accordingly, he publicized wideh bis identifier 
tion. Moreover, modem observant Jews use exclusively double chambered 
mikuaoL The fact that modem Jews still were using a type of mikveh known 
from archaeological excavations dating from the first century generated 
much interest, while- the much more numerous single chambered type 
received little attention. 

The double chambered design facilitated maintenance, Each chamber met 
the requirements Tor shi’ur miki'efu and both were connected by a duct. 
Depending on whether or not the two eb anthers oF a double-chambered 
installation shared a common wall, the connecting duct could be verv short; 
or, it could be longer in order to traverse the distance between two cham- 
bers not sharing a common wall. Exploiting the ritually purifying properties 
of a mihfftis water, ancient Jews were able to empty, clean, repair and refill 
this type of mi faith. 

Once the active immersion chamber had been emptied by keeping the 
common duct plugged and bailing out the water, it was swept clean, repaired 
iind filled with impure, hand-drawn water. I he ritually impure water was then 
easily purified by removing the plug in the duct connecting the active and 
dormant chambers. The moment ritually pure water from the dormant cham- 
ber came into contact with ritually impure water from the active chamber the 
later became ritually pure. Then the plug could be returned [u its place. The 
water in the dormant chamber remained ritually pure and undepleted. This 
procedure allowed caretakers of double-chambered mikvaoi to maintain 
them easily* and if need arose, to empty, clean, repair and refill them with 
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cistern water - something that could not be 
done to single-chambered mikvaat. 

Conclusion 

3n ihe case of mikvwt from die late Sec- 
ond Temple period, the archaeological 
and tiLerary records compliment one 
another in a re markable way. The liter- 
ary records tell its dun a mihvfi must have 
a lloor with an area of at least one square 
cubit and a depth of three or more cubits. 
Archaeologists found immersion cham- 
bers conforming to these minimum spec- 
ifications. The literary records also inform 
us that a r nikueh and its, water satisfying 
the requirements of shi’lir tnikcrh purify 
ritually impure water on contact, a prill 
ciplc that encouraged the development of 
a design whereby an active chamber and 
a dormant chamber were connected by a 
common duct Archaeologists have dis- 
covered this type of itlifutfk, too, liut some- 
thing that archaeological excavations alone 
could show graphically was just how 
numerous mikutiol were in the late Second 
Temple period. In Jerusalem alone, archae 
ologists have unearthed over 150 mi&vaoi 
from the first century! ||J 

"In reality, however, nearly every stepped 
water installation that archaeologist* cxravai 
ml exceeded these pn ini mum dimensions. I 
suspect, therefore, that these stepped imtalla 
Lions fu netjoned as mikzaoL 

'*At Quin ran archaeologists found inmier- 
ous water installations, boLli with and without 
steps. U. G. Wood Lias demonstrated Ltiai the 
stepless insiallatinns contained sufliriem water 
to support a population of people; there- 
fore, he concluded dial the stepped installa- 
tions were immersion-related ("To Dip or to 
Sprinkle? The Qnmran Cisterns in her spec 
live." Bulletin uf the Am/riean Sikooli of Oriental 
RtaftiTch ^.^(i | L!>« l|, Ti-fiO'. At least ten stepped 
chambers were found. Six of them were sim- 
ilar ill craftsmanship and architccluraj details 
to miksnai excavated in other places. Water 
for the Quintan community canto from winter 
rains Lliat washed down I he Qnntran Canyon 
and were diverted info the settlement through 
an aqueduct. 
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The New 
International 

JESUS 

* * by David B i v i n * * 


Inaccuracy in translating either through ignorance or because of an obscure manu script 
reading is to be expected, but to skew wittingly due to academic bias or religious ten den 
tiousness smirches the reputation of a venerable profession. 

The New Testament writer Luke described both Jesus and Paul as speaking in Hebrew 
I Acts 21:40. 22:2. 26:14). In all three places, however, translators of the /Yfit 1 Inter national E&r- 
hiott rendered the Greek word Hebra'is as “Aramaic. Liberties with the text require expla- 
nation, so they supplied these notes: “Or Hebrew" at 2S: 14. and “Or possible HebreuT at 
21: (i) and 22:2. To reflect more accurately the Greek they would have done better to trans- 
late Ht'bns 'is as “Hebrew.'" If then concluding that such a translation might mislead the read- 
er, they could have added a note expressing their concern, for example: “The Greek text 
literally reads 'Hebrew,' but many scholars think dial most first-century Jews in the land of 
Israel spoke Aramaic; therefore, the reader should interpret L I lebrew 1 to mean "Aramaic."'- 

The jV/F Study Bible does offer an explanation for the word “Aramaic* in Acts 21:40: 
“More likely Aramaic than Hebrew, since Aramaic was the most commonly used lan 
guage among Palestinian Jews." i )n the word “Aramaic' 1 in Acts 22:2, it again comments: 
“Actually, tf he [Paul] had spoken in Hebrew, they [tine crowd 1 would have become 
quieter in order not to miss a single word, because it would have been more difficult for them 
to understand.' 1 
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Phis argument based on lhe croud's relative silence seems a 
biL forced. When Paul motioned with his hand to the people, 
there was "a great silence" (21 ;40). When he began to speak in 
the ‘'Aramaic'' language , they became quieter 'I'l'.'t. Had he 
spoken in Hebrew, according to The N/V Study Bible commentator 
Lewis Foster, the people would have become even quieter, Hmv 
can one know how much quieter than quid the people could 
have become? A more natural explanation would be lhat the 
people settled down when Paul motioned to them, and they 
became silent the moment he began to speak. 

The A7 1 "translators also rendered the adverb Htbra ’isti as “in 
Aramaic" in John 5:2; IS: IS, 17. 20; and 20:16, The Joharinine 
verses have no accompanying notes to indicate that the Greek 
adverb may mean simple “in Hebrew.” 1 Interestingly, however, 
they rendered lie ha 'titi as "in Hebrew" in Revelation 0:31 and 
lfi:]6. Here the Greek allowed no other option, since Abaddon 
(9:1 3 J and H&rmagedon i 6: 1 til can only be the transliterations 
of Hebrew and not Aramaic words. 

The notion that first cenlurv Jews in Lhe Jand of Israel pre- 
dominantly spoke Aramaic was widespread from the middle of 


the last century until the middle of this century - and continues 
to Circulate - in academic and popular literature. For example, 
in 1393 the great German scholar Gustaf Dalman wrote: “Jesus 
grew up speaking the Aramaic longue,. .He would be obliged to 
speak Aramaic to His disciples arid to the people in order to be 
understood." - Since the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, how- 
ever, scholarly opinion has been migrating to a position which 
recognizes that most first-century Jews in the land oflsrael were 
polyglots who spoke Aramaic, Hebrew and Greek/' 

An academic argument that raged decades ago centered on 
Josephus' use of the Greek phrase gtat/d Hebraioii 1 lebrew tongue 
and related expressions. Some scholars claimed that Josephus 
intended this phrase to mean the Aramaic tongue A Influenced 
by such thinking, William Arndt and Wilbur Gingrich, in their 
widely consulted New Testament Greek lexicon, defined Hebm'is 
as ’‘the Hebrew language... i.e.. the Aramaic spoken at that time 
in Palestine.”* Have the NIV translators recycled a faulty infer- 
ence discarded by most scholars decades ago? Were Luke and 
John, and for chat matter, Josephus, lax in their choice of words? 
Did they pen Htbm ’is and lie hr a ’isti ivhere they meant “Arama- 
ic”? These first-century writers had at their disposal a standard 
Greek word for Aramaic, namely Syristi [in] Syrian!. Nearly 
forty years agojeboshua Grintz addressed these sort of ques- 
tions in a seminal study about Hebrew as a spoken and written 
language in the late Second Temple period, !J 

Tassel-wearing Hypocrites 

More unsettling was die Nile's original translation of Matthew 
23:, 5. which appeared in the 15)73 and 19 73 editions: “Every 
thing they |the scribes and Pharisees] do is done for men to see; 
They make their phylacteries wide and the tassels of their prayer 
shawls long..." Jesus, like other observant jews of his day, wore 
the tsifsil - the tassels that were attached to the four corners of 
an ante]' robe Xuni. 15:37-4 1 Students of die Gospels know this 
from the story of the woman who suffered twelve years from a 
hemorrhage. When she approached Jesus from behind and 
touched his k rasped on, she was healed Alt. 9:20), Kraspedon is 
the standard Greek equivalent of the period for the Hebrew tsi- 
tsit. For example, the Septuagint's translators rendered ttiJJtfin 
N u mbers 15:37-41 three limes as kraspedon. 

When translating the Greek of Matthew 23:5, which speaks 
of scribes and Pharisees and their hypocrisy, the AVI Transla- 
tors originallv rendered the plural form of kraspedon as “tassels" 
in the phrase The tassels of their prayer shawls.” The Greek 
reads literally. ‘’They enlarge the lasselsA “Of their prayer shawls” 
does not appear in the Greek and, ideally, this absence should 
have been indicated in a note, or by italicizing the missing wnrds. 
This translation communicates perspicuously that Jesus criti- 
cized those wearing ostentatious ritual tassels. 

In Matthew 9:20 and its parallel, Lk- 3:441, a verse that speaks 
of Jesus’ attire, the NIV translators rendered the Greek phrase to 
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9:20 as “the edge of his cloak” while rendering Matthew 23:5 as 
“(he tassels on [heir garments"? The revision removed a gross 
anachronism from the translation* but it failed to address an 
implicit syllogism with disturbing undertones: Jewish hypocrites 
wore tassels; Jesus was not a hypocrite; therefore, Jesus did not 
wear tassels. 

Conclusion 

Most readers of the New Testament do not consult scholarly 
(■oiiMiH'iiuek'.v They simply read the text unassisted, or perhaps 
consult Lhe notes of a favorite study Bible. An inaccurate ren- 
dering of a verse into a modern language can have widespread 
consequences in terms of people's perception of Jesus and his 
teach mgs. In the case of the AYE several verses, where the Creek 
for “Hebrew,” “in Hebrew* or “tasseKs)” appears were poorly ren- 
dered, Consequently, an ordinary' reader of the ATT may assume 
that Jesus neither spoke Hebrew nor wore ritual [assc’]- 1 ; like [he 
scribes and Pharisees. With respect to the lassels, the reader 
may assume that Jesus would have differed from the scribes and 
Pharisees. Perhaps one should dismiss these concerns as overblown. 
Nevertheless, the AT Ts translation contributes to blurring Jesus' 
itk'Eiiification vrilli his Jewish faiih and he tit age. Tt Tin hdans 
boLh Catholics and PCotestanis - could boast of a sterling record 
over the centuries in esteeming theirJewisL heritage, then such 
lapses could go unchallenged. Unfortunately, however, the 
record is not sterling, but heavily tarnished. ^ 

I - The Adi' Inlemaiimat Vmjm is copyrighted by die International liibk- 
Society and published by Zondervan Bible Publishers 

2. A nu mber of versions have marginal notes explaining that “Hebrew'’' 
refers to "Aramaic" ''e.g-, Ntw America rj Standard: “Jewish Aramaic”; AVir 
Rfrkdfy Vfnitm'. “Tbr Language was ibc ti>ILoquial Aramaic lhaL was ui-cd 
b'-. tin- Jett's of that prridcT[Acils 2L:40j . but very rarely have Bible Irani 
laCdr.s inserted lhe word “Aramaic” into ihr lexl. 

,E. Tkr \ T H' Study £$£fis copyrighted and published bv Zondcrvan Bible 
Publishers. 

3. With three exceptions (note ihq following paragraphs), none of the 
major English versions, beginning with the Attt&ari&d Vrrrfari of bill, has 
rendered Htbnt ’tr and Ifcirra 'isti in J n. 5 ‘1 ; 19: 13, 17, 20; 20: id; Acts 2 1 :40; 
22\2 and 2(i:I4 lw- “Aramaic” and “in AramELLC."' The Ntit Itthi national I-V7- 
iwn stands cm i in this respect IIll- fulkiwing twenty-eight \ visions have ren- 
dered Htbra’is and Hthn Ti’i as "(in) Hebrew,* in the Hebrew tongue, " 
“(in> the Hebrew language,” or "(in) the Hebrew dialect": Authmttd Vcnivn 

King jama Versions Amtrkan Standard Ifanwi; Rtvistd Standard hrs/on: Ant 1 
Kingjames Vtrtiom New Amtritan Standard Hi bio. Ntw Rmitd Standard Vcr- 
iioii: Tht New EngUih Biblo Thejemsalem Hihlt, A 'ewjtntssltm HiMr, 'Hit Mod- 
em Langi tagt fttblt: Tht New Berkete) Venmi tn Shdt m Engluh: Tht Hjhlt: An 
AmeritaH Twrulation '.NT: Goodspeed): The New Amrican Hihtt, Tht itihfr: 


faaiptdon tm himatimt 
anion as “the edge of his 
cloak/ 1 Neither “tassel” nor 
“prayer shawl ” appears in their 
translation- Why did the transla- 
tors not opt for a rendition of 
Matthew 9:20 and its Lukan parallel 
that would have been consistent with 
Matthew 23:5? They could have translat- 
ed the parallel verses to sav that the woman 
with the hemorrhage touched “the tassel of his 
prayer shawl." Moreover, before their eyes in 
Matthew 9:2(1 and Luke H:44 was the Greek equiv- 
alent of lallith - himatiort. Did Jesus not wear -albeit 
more discreed v - the same ritual tassels that scribes 
and Pharisees wore? 

Run during the Greek la kraspeda in Matthew 23:5 
as “[he lassels of their prayer shawls,” the translators 
promoted a misperception of the tallilh in Jesus’ day, 
which persisted uncorrectcd until the A7TN third 
edition. Apparently, under the in Due nee of what 
modem Jews refer to as a tallith, a shawl- 1 ike covering 
draped over the upper pan of a man's body during 
prayer, they understood ia kmspeda to be the lassels 
of prayer shawls, fn the first century, however, the 
lallith (man Lie; the heavy woolen outer garment: 
bek>nged to everyday dress and was not an article of 
clothing that was worn only when praying. Concerned 
about modesty* jews did not go out in public dressed only- 
in a tunic - a light linen under-robe. They wore talliths to 
cover their t unics. Nevertheless, the lallith was not specifi- 
cally a religious article . 12 It functioned as a poncho-like 
piece of clothing, to which, since it had four corners, an 
observant Jew attached tassels out of regard for Numbers 
15:37—11. 

In the third edition of the AYR its editors revised the Eng- 
lish of Matthew 23:5 to read “the tassels on their garments.” 
The tassels of their prayer shawls” appeared in the first 
edition in 1973, remained un corrected in the second odi 
tiort in 1973, and was finally changed in the third edi- 
tion in 1984. The original wording of Matthew 23:5 
circulated in print for over a decade beldre being 
revised. Consequently, the first two editions 
remain in the hands of thousands of laypersons 
and continue to be read on a weekly basis before 
congregations the world over. 

Even with the revision, one still detects a trace of 
tendentiousness. Why did die revisers leave Matthew 
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A Nat Tranrlalum . Moffat l: The Amplified Bible: The Lining 
Bible [Taylor! ; 77ir fluty Bible: New Century Version^ The Ne Mt Testament ill 
Modem English [Phillips); The New Testament in Modem Speech (Weymouth); 
Good News for Modem Man (Bratcher;; Good New* Bible, The Mtswgt: The 
New Teste men l, Psalm and Pmnerbl , son ■ ; The New Testament: A Private 

TranshUnn in the Language of tht Profile i,C- B. Williams); The New Ttit&smU 
A Nett Tramlatim in Plain English C. K. Will Janus - The Simple English Bible: 
New Testament, The New Testament: A New Translation • Barclay ;;7«mA New 
testament . Sieri i ; i Jesus: The four Gospels, Matthew, Mark, Lake and John, com- 
bined rut one narrative and re nde ml in modern English life in jileLgn J ; The knur 
Gospel*: A New Translation ( Tomv , 

One version's skewed handling; of Acts li 1 --I n, TA\A and if 6: 14 is even 
more pronounced than the A'/F’s: The New Lining Translation, published 
jointly bv Lhe International Bible Society and Tyndale House Publishers in 
1996, rendered AtLs 21:40 us “in ilieir own language. Aramaic." with the 
note: "Or HebftwT It rendered Acte 26:1-1 OS “in Aramaic," wilh die rime: 
14 Or lltlmwT It rendered Acts 'TNI “in iheir own kuigunge,* w idi the note; 
“Greek in At&maieT Tliis note renders the NLT - s readeii a disservice since 
the Greek text does tioi say “in Aramaic," bun rather, ’in Hebrew"! 

The Simple Engtidi Bible: Not Testament ! American editions, whose Eng- 
lish vocabulary includes only :i,tldi) words, wa? published by the Intcma 
lions,] Bible Translators in ID8J- Except For Rev. 9:11 and 16: IG "tu 
Hebrew"; “in the Hebrew language" , the SEE rendered die occurrenCci- 
of / Ifhra 'if a nd ifehm 'inti in 1 he New Tcsiam rn I as “•ini die Aramaic: I ini 
gusge B or “in Aramaic" ijn- -x2; l!i: Id, I7 r 20; 29:16; Acte 2I:-I0; 22:2: 
2 l>: H •. Only in wo ol these eight instances Acts 22:2; 2th 14 weh. a note 
of justification provided To the translation "in Animate" in Acte 22:2, this 
note was appended; “the native language of the Jews." To the translation 
“in the Aramaic language" in Acts 26; 14, this note was added: “The Jews 
hadi a special reverence for their native language." 

A third cqse of translation that runs counter to the Greek text is found 
Hi David 1 f. Stem s Jewish New 'Testament 1989 . Stem, who usually rendered 
Hfbra'l rand Ifehra 'inti as “I in! Hebrew," three times translated these words 
“in Aramaic" ]n. 5;2; 19: Id, 1/ ft is unusual that in these instances Jte did 
not feel the need In justify bis rendition with EL note informing the leader 
that the Greek read.s “in I lebrew." The reader has been left to believe that 
m these places the Greek text tietuEilU reads Syritli nl Aramaic), 

d. Gustaf Dalman, Ike Words of Jam Edinburgh; T. & T. Clark. 1902:, 
p. IE. Hit Words of Jams is the authorized English version of Dnlnum's 1898. 
Die Wurte, Jem. In fairness to Dalman and in i especl for his great erudition, 
one sliould keep in mind tlnii he wrote these words in the v eat that the Cairo 
Genizah was discovered, long before tile Dead Sea St i oils came lO light, 

G. According to liebuel Wise, Martin Abftgg, J r, and Edw and Cook, h Pri- 
or to the discovery of i he Dead Sea Scrolls, the dominant view of rhe 
Semitic languages of Palestine in ibis period was essentially as follows: 
Hebrew had died: it w as no longer learned at mother'? knee It ns as known 
only bv the educated classes through study, just as educated medieval 
Europeans knew Latin- .The spokt?n language of the Jews had in fact 
become Aramaic-, .The discovert of ihe scrolls swept these linguistic nob oils 
into the rcasti bin- Apart from copies of bjhljcal books, about one out of six 
of live Dead Sea Scrolls is inscribed in Aramaic. Clearly the writing of an 
Aramaic Gospel was eminently possible. Yet the vast majority ofihc scrolls 


A Jewish prayer shawl, v.'ith ritual 
tasw i frames irie=e two pige. 


were Hebrew 
lexis. Hebrew «U 
marriffcsily die princi- 
pal literary language for \ 

the jews of diis period, The ^ 

new discoveries underlined tile 
still living, bread] mg, even supple 
character of ihat language A feu- texts 
pointed to ihe use of Hebrew for speech as 
well a$ writing-, A small minority of ihe scrolls 
were written in Greek. Their discovery has 
vouchsafed us a further glimpse into the I in 
guistic complexity of Brsl-ccntyry Jewish society. 

Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek: carh was being used in 
particular situations of speech and writing" Ihe Dead 
Sea Scrolls : A New Translaiwn [New York’ HarpcrOulliite 
Publishers, l9?Hi|. pp. 8 ID). 

fora survey of the linguistic situation In first-cenhuv 
Israel, sec Shmuel Salrai. “Spoken Languages in the 
rune Hj['Jrsus."7m.:ji , J4 l m. 1 pyrspirthr dO [an.,- Feb, |991 , 

,T-S. Id; and idem, “Literary languages in the Time 
of Jesu if Jerusalem Perspective 3.1 (Ma r-/ Apr, ! 99 1 . , 

3-8. James Ban has rightly criticized New Testament 
scholarship for continuing to function under the outdat- 
ed and mistaken aiultuti that Hebrew was not Spoken in the 
first Century “Hebrew. .Aramaic and Greek in the Hellenistic 
Age," The Cambridge HPlory of Judaism: The Hellenistic Age [Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Brass. 19S9J, pp. 79-1 Hj. 

7. Even w-hen Josephus wrote thai he himself wa? a Hebrew 
speaker, scholars interpreted this to mean Aramaic- Like Paul, Jose 
plius once addressed a crowd in Jerusalem during a lime of great 
commotion : Itfrr- i>:9t> . H, -St. J. Thackeray's translation anti note 
to hbr h:9ti illustrate (he scholarly bias thal often slill exists 
regarding the linguistic rituation in li Lst-cenl u ry Israel “[use 
phu.s.. standing so that his words might reach the- ears nul only ol 
John but also of ihe miilliludc, delivered Caesar's message ill 
Hebrew-" ( The Leah domical Library rjortphm* vol. 3 [London: Ulllinm 
Heinentann [jld.; and Cambridge, YEA: Harvard University Press. l!lCl|, 
p. 464!. On the word "Hehreiv," Thackcmv comtuertted: "/.c., .Aramaic; tf 
Aels 2 1 : -1 9, 22:2. " He ci Led th e passages from Ac te as if they support h is 
asserrinn thaL when Josephus mentioned Hebrew 1 , be meant Aramaic. 
These New 'Jestauicul passages are no supporl ul all, since I bey, loo, mert- 
lion Hebrew , not .Aramaic:, 

8. A Greek- Engluh Lexicon of ihe New TesUment and Other Earh Chris 

tim LiteralNre, trails, and ed. William F. Arndt and F. Wilbur Gin- 
grich (Chicago; University of Chicago Press; and Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1957), p. 2 Ik. i 

9. Jehoihua YT Grintz, “Hebrew .isihe Spoken and Witten Language 

in die Last Days of tile Second Journal ofEiihiicol Literature 79 
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]%(),, .i2— 1 7, Gnrttj! slated: "An inv-ea- 
tigufion inui ihe writings of Josephus, 
demonstrates beyond doubt that ■when- 
ever Josephus mentions gfatta IMraim 
[Hebrew tongue], ft rbru ion diaUkton 
[Hebrew dialect], etc., he always means 
'Hebrew' and no other language" (p. 42}, 
To support this stale me nL, <. irinL/. quoLed 
Josephus Antig. 1:3d;: “Ear which rea 
sort We also pass this day in repose from 
loit and call U the Sabbath | SabhaUi J. a 
word which in the Hebrew language 
| Htbraion diakktm\ means ’rest" p. 42), 
Glints commented: “Josephus derives, 
Us had die Bible, die word, Sabbath from 
the Hebrew sfwtwlh In Aramaic the verb 
stunwth does not exist- Aramaic translatcra 
use instt-ad nait m pp. 42-43.1. Another 
example from Josephus \AnSiq. I :.il iliac 
GrinLz provided ts: “Now this man was 
called Adam which in Hebrew [gfotUi 
SkhraiOf}\ signifies ‘red'" !p. 43), Grinlz 
commented “Thus Josephus derives 
atia m | man | ham nctanii 'red " In Amnia 
ic ‘red" h expressed bv Ittnthr, there is no 


a^construciion drawing of a fir5t<enuny stor intua ; W.4tf 
less complicated than a modern riTS't. low i co:ds, one o l . which 
w*s uyed olue. we ie passed through j -ere n the wUrHs con ei 
and knotted, treating a tassel with eight e-.ds 



mot '-ef-man this language" p, I fl Gcinbc 
emphasized dial while it is true dial Jose 
pines in his writings referred to Aramaic, 
he "never said rd any of the words cited 
in their Aramaic form EhnL they were 
Hebrew" [p 4.7,1 

H ), The same (J reck phrase, to fsfitiSpt- 
don ton himsiitnt aufoti (the tassel of his 
outer n?be . appears m \1t, ET.ih and its 
parallel. Nik- hmti. Here. too. the AV V 
renders the phrase “the edge of his 
cloak," 

||. The i\tu tnlttuulioniil Version 
stands olu in conn nil tt> a majority of 
Engl eh versions, further evidence of ten- 
dentiousness. When Imnslaling Ml. 23:n 
iuid ML Tow English ver.Htnns have 
made u distinction beLWeen. Jesus’ Jewish 
observance and that ul his country men, 

I have checked the tm-nLy-elght versions 
listed in Endnote 4. For the seven vei- 
siodjtfs that, Like Lhc A7l! did make a dis- 
tinction, see the hiccLimpatiyiElg than 

IX See tut "The 1 |em nfl lis Garment,’* 
JtrvSHltm PfTipeiliff “ .April IDfifi), 2. 


Seven Tassel-free-Jesus Translations 


BIBLE TRANSLATION 

MATTHEW 9:20 

MATTHEW 29:S 

ITfie Four Gospels: A New Translatido 
(Charles Cutler Torrcy) 

"the hem of his garment" 

"their fringes' 

7fie New Testament m Modern English 
(I B. Phillips) 

"the edge of htt cloak" 

“the tassels of their robes" 

The Holy Bible: New Centcrjy Version 

“the edge of his 0031“ 

“their special prayer clothes" 

The Hesiaje: Tibe New Testament, Psefms ant/ ftwwbi 
(Eugene H. Peterson) 

“his robe" 

JfJIt. U:36 - "the -edge ol ha cost" I 

“etnOroidered prayer shawls' 

Good Nows Bible 

“the edge of histlwk" 

"the tassels on their cloaks" 

The New English Bible 

'the edge of hd doak" 

“Igo about . with large) tassels on their robes” 

iesus: The four Gc-speij, Matthew, Madt, tu , Jfeena l j l ohn r 
coffifeinecf in one iwrative autf mndered in modern English 
(ChariK B. Templeton) 

"she reached out and touched him" 
JMl 14:36- "1 he hem of your rohe"| 

■|How they lo-i'c] the [longest possible] tassels 
on the corners oi their robes" 


Cto'ler Cutllf Tonejrti me r Gu' 5ete*!l. A .Ite# TftmMtiO/) wU (hiHiiteri by HotiCer & KGughBan 1 '-9 H & ip‘ rtSe fttw TtiCj-tnt ,r Vocvn vh 
wfl pVb'.lhfed b r the- IKjEnnaaiSi Company m 1*55. pfte Hay S it. taw frolui}- Vfi-sn »vi pl» ihtd by 'lYnni Piiiidi r q r, LJJ?. h Primer i rhr Utipgt ty.f t,t* r«Bwr! 

fijliu jna P. r cv*r&t wit publiiheti. by H«Pr*sf m 1WJ. The GgogMrwr (*6if r«Jjjy fngiYih W<w> wip. pvbliilw) by Thorny Nf.jon In 19 ri Th; IrtgAlA Hitt pubuihtd 

laiiu^r <Qrf9<4i unimmefi Arn* rtCinibrtogrUniiifnity »«i m 1961 ciwiaB TemplRWsJKift fire frtrtfMMb, MSttnem Wi'L iutf intfjWvt fome.ietf >i 

RjiTibiii . r ena'f r eir in EW 51 W 1 was pus ibea fr r Simon *vs fet-iuiH?- .* 1571 
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nee Shmuel ha-Kaian, a sage who flourished at [he end of the 
Hf fit si i. L-nri.m C.H„ def feed a day of fasting and prayer ihi rain. 
'Hie people began their fait at sunset, and rain fell before sun 
rise. They interpreted the rain as a sign of divine favor. Then Shmuel 
told them a parable: 

What does this situation resemble? It is like a slave who requests 
his ration from his master. The master says to them, “Give it Lo 
him so that I may not hear his voice!" (Babylonian Talmud, 

Ta’anit 2n^) 

On another occasion Shmuel decreed a time of fasting and J 
prayer for rain. The people began their fast at sunset, but rain .•/ 

did not fall until late into the next evening. Again they inter- 
preted the rain as a sign of divine favor. Then Shmuel told 
them a parable; / 

What does this situation resemble? It is like a slave .>/ 

who requests his ration fmm his master. The master ji 

says to- therm 11 Wait until he languishes and suffers! / 

Afterwards, give it lo him!" (Babylonian / 

1 Talmud. Ta’anit 25^) 


by David Flusser 
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In both of these parables, Shmuel cast God in an 
unsettling role. In the First, he depicted God as the 
irascible master who shuns the voice of Ins slave, The 
slave represents the people. In the second, again he 
depicted God as the master. This lime, however, ignor- 
ing the request, die callous master makes his hungry 
slave suffer. 

The point of these two parables is clear: the 
people have no reason to boast. The shock 
and humor of the parables, which obvi- 
ously captured the attention of Shmuel's 
audience, emerge from the scandalous 
conduct attributed to God, Far from 
being noble, his conduct falls far short 
of expectations, both ancient and 
modem. 

ShmueLs purposeful distortion of 
God's character served to heighten the 
dramatic effect of the parables. He did not 
intend that the masters conduct should 
he emulated: it is despicable. 

The gap between our 
expectations and the 
master's conduct 
can be bridged 
only with Laughter 
The synoptic 
Evangelists re- 
corded approximately thirty different parables told 
by Jesus, Three synoptic parables remind us of 
Shmuel's scandalous parables, because the pro- 
tagonists behave in a morally ambiguous manner. 
Interestingly, only Luke included these scandalous 
parables in his Gospel. 

The first two scandalous parables deal with 
prayer: The Friend 31 Midnight I T 11 /> 8 j 
and The Impibus Judge ILL 
IH;2-d). In the 


first parable, a man wakes a sleeping 
friend at midnight and asks for three 
loaves of bread. At lirst the sleepy 
friend lei Is his Late-night visitor to 
go away. Motivated not by con 
cem for his friend, but self-interest,, 
the friend eventually acquiesces and gives the 
loaves to the man Likewise, in the second para 
ble. a judge who neither I ears God nor has regard 
for humanity, finds himself cornered by a per- 
sistent widow demanding legal protection. Her 
repealed visit* finally convince the judge 
that giving a ruling on her behalf 
will be the easiest way out 
of his predicament. 

Each of 
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these parables sets up a mini -drama that parallels, but is 
anti [be deal to, reality, Ol course, people petition God at all 
hours of’ the day with urgent requests, and widows look to 
hint for justice, But unlike the sleepy friend who complies 
with the request out of embarrassment that the neigh bor& 
might hear, or simply out of frustration, Corf responds 
because of his genuine concern for humanity. And unlike 
the impious judge who grants justice because of ihe wid- 
ow's unflagging appeals, God stands read) to protect 
those whom society has overlooked, 

Jesus was not suggesting that the behavior of the sleepy 
friend or impious judge be emulated. On the contrary* 
their disappointing conduct represents a glaring contrast 
to God’s. From the contrast, the parables’ humor 
emerges. 

The Dishonest Steward (Lk, 16:1 T is Jesus’ most 
scandalous parable. Originally told as a critique of the 
Essenes’ attitude toward non-sectarians and their wealth, 
this parable portrays God as the master of a st\ steward 
(a non-sectarian) who has mismanaged his money. 
Accordingly, the master notifies the steward that he 
will be dismissed. Faced with the horror of manual 
labor or begging for a livelihood, the steward sum- 
mons each of the masters debtors and cancels the debt 
in Liu- hope of creating for himself a safety net after 
liis dismissal. To the audience's surprise , the muster, 
who suffered financial loss because of the steward* 
praises him. 

Here again, the aum of the parable is not to promote 
dishonest handling of money. Rather, using ;j very 
funny parable, Jesus criticized the Essen.es centripetal 
mentality, which had found expression ill their eco- 
nomic policy. The Essenes avoided commercial trans- 
actions with outsiders. The master’s praise for (he 
dishonest servant should not be interpreted as an 
endorsement of such improper behavior, hut as a 
critique of the EssenetT narrow attitude toward non- 
sectarians and their money. 1 

The scandalous elements of these lliree Lukan 
parables serve as another indication of the conti- 
nuity in motifs and literary forms between the syn- 
optic tradition and rabbinic literature. As 1 have 


said elsewhere, the rabbinic writings constitute “our prin- 
cipal source” for interpreting Matthew. Mark and Luke.- 1 
For me at least, this conclusion means that Jesus stood 
closer to Pharisaic Judaism than to the other major first- 
century Jewish sects, 

lastly, lobe’s inclusion of scandalous parables in his 
Gospel tells us something about his handling of his tw o 
written sources: Luke apparently sought to represent 
all facets of their contents. He was. willing to include 
Jesus’ scandalous parables, even if their inclusion meant 
that God might be perceived as behaving improperly 
and the point of the parables be nits understood, 
Matthew and Mark may not have been willing to risk 
such consequences. > 

Asa Gospel writer, Luke was hath independent of 
Matthew and Mark, and bold. Regarding his inde- 
pendence, be w as the onh Evangelist not Lo impli- 
cate the Pharisees iu the events leading up to Jesus' 
death- Regarding his boldness, Luke alone men- 
Lkmud the atrocities of Roman oflidals (cf. Lk. 13:1). 

Hie results of our present, brief study further attest 
to Luke’s independence from Matthew and Mark, 
and his boldness inde prudence, by preserving 
the three scandalous parables, and boldness, by 
transmitting parables that portrayed God in a 
morally ambiguous light. JJJ 


E. For a full discussion of the Dishonest Steward 
parable’s meaning, see David Flusser,./wi^njm and th? 
Orjpnraf Christianity Jerusalem: The Magnes Press. 
]9ft8),pp, 150- 1(18, 

2, Ibid., p. 24, 

IS. Tin: closest Matthew rami* u> im hiding a scan- 
dalous parable in Ins Gospel was Ins inclusion of 
The Dav Laborers in the Vineyard (Matthew 
20: 1 ](5), The stand at nu.H and critical moment of 
Lius parable is Dad's declaration. “Am t noL aEoWyd 
Lii da what ! wish with what is miner?'' The evi- 
dence from the Synaptic Gospels suggests [flat 
Matthew and, parli L ulrul V . Mark Wl:r: mare sen 
sith L- than Luke to in eluding scandalous dements 
in their compositions* 
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Us and Them: 

LOVING 

BOTH 

Impressed by archaeologist and Dead Sea Scroll specialist M agin 
BroshTs article entitled "Hatred; An Essene Religious Principle and Its 
Christian Consequences ," 1 we abridged, adapted and popularized a 
portion of the article for readers of Jeri salem Perspective. 

We hope you enjoy it as much as we did. 


/ \ / oc loo long ago scholars stood at a great dis- 
J. w advantage in their efforts to explain the back- 
ground to Jesus' famous saying on love; 


You have heard it said. "You shah Jove your netgb- 
buj , and hate your enemy, 11 Bui J say 10 you, "Love 
voLLr enemy. and pray for those: who persecute you 
in order that you may be sons of your Father who is 


in heaven; For i le cau ses ttis sun to nse on I he evil 
and tin: good, and sends his tain on the righteous and 
the unrighteous, 1 ' {Mt. 5:43-45, NASH) 

In the past scholars speculated thatjesus was respond 
ing to a well-known folk proverb. Ancient Romans 
regarded treating friends kindlv and taking revenge on 
enemies as being admirable. For example. bulla h the 
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lantuus Roman military comman- 
der, who died in 78 B-C.E-, was 
honored by a monument bearing 
die inscription, “None of my friends 
ever did me a kindness, and none 
of my enemies ever did me a 
wrong, without being fully requit- 
ed.’^ Undoubtedly, the underlying 
concept of this inscription circu- 
lated in proverbial form among the 
diverse people groups of ihe Roman 
empire in various languages, Bui 
did some such proverbial saying 
inspire Jesus to respond w r ith, hi 13ut 
I say to you, ‘Love your meinv,,,'”? 

The larger context of Jesus’ say- 
ing includes Matthew 5:21 -48. Six 
limes in ihese twenty -seven verses 
Jesus used the phrase, “But I say to you, 1 ’ and 
each time he was offering his own distinctive interpre- 
tation ori a specific verse from the ’lb rah. Said anolhei 
way, viewing Jesus’ saying on love as an authentic part 
of Matthew 5:21-48, one could suggest that, Jesus' words 
represent a response not to a proverb, but to an exeget- 
ictd tradition Linked to a verse from the Torah. If so, 
one may find clues helpful for illuminating the exeget- 
ital background of Jesus* saying embedded in Second 
Temple-period Jewish literature. 

With the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, scholars 
benefited immensely from the infusion of new linguis- 
tic, comparative, archaeological and historical data into 
their research. Included among the scrolls written in 
Hebrew is ihe Manual of Discipline, which apparently 
functioned in some capacity as a manual for initiates 
entering the Dead Sea sect. In tile opening paragraph 
of this Scroll, one reads, “...in order to love all that He 


has chosen and to hate all that 
He has rejected 1 * (IQS J.3-4}. 
lAier in the same scroll, sim- 
ilar instructions are repeated: 

These are the norms of the 
Way. .in these times regard- 
ing love and hate: an taenia I 
bul concealed hatred For the 
Men of die Pit! [The member 
of (he Way] shall leave them his 
property and labor, as a slave 
does his owner, and a poor 
man his oppressor; but ho [the 
inemberl shall be a zealot 
for God’s Law, waiting for 
die Dav ol Vengeance. I IQS 
9 . 21-231 

When describing Lbe three main reli- 
gious groups of his day the Pharisees, Sad 
ducees and Essen cs Josephus wrote that twice daily 
before their common meal, the Essenes swore an oath. 
That oath included a pledge “to hate forever rhe tin hist 
and to fight together with the just" i, War 2:139). Jose- 
phus* report about Lhe Essenes concurs with the atti- 
tude that (he Manual of Discipline reflects. 

The Essen es of the Dead Sea sect essentially saw 
themselves as allied with God, and according to iheir 
teachings, God would one day vindicate them and 
destroy those noi belonging to ihe seel. Therefore, the 
Essen es taught that one should love his fellow-sectari- 
ans those allied with God , but hate those outside the 
community those opposed to God , Interestingly, their 
enmity was to be concealed like the ill will of a slave 
toward his master. They viewed their status in the God- 
ordained system of this transitory world in terms of a 
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frien ds, 
neighbors 
and fellow 
sectarians, 

bin also about 

loving enemies;. 

In this instance. Jesus 
placed l he non- sectarian well within 
the pole of a tea. Elsewhere, Jesus inter- 
preted flffl to include the Samaritans, a 
seemed class of foreigners (cf. Lk. 

10:25—3-7), 

Jesus found further support for his 
interpretation in the way that God 
acts within the physical universe, 
God docs good to all people. He does 
not single out the unrighteous for dark- 


slave who harbors hate against 
his master, but feels helpless 
to rebel against the institution 
of slavery.' 1 

Ancient Jews regarded Le 
viUcus t$hl7“18 as an impor- 
tant passage about love: “You 
shall not hate your brother in 
your heart.. .yo-u shall not 
avenge nor bear any grudge 
against one of your own people, 
but love your neighbor [real as 
yourself. * 1 he passage pro- 
hibits harboring enmity 
against *a brother* and tak 
mg vengeance or bearing n 
grudge against someone From 
one's M OWn people." 1’he second verse 
adds the positive command to love a u t ra" as oneself. 

n,esi L verses clearly stale that hating a person from 
one's own people - an insider; co-religionist, or Friend 
- is forbidden. Applying a reverse type of logic, one 
could also interpret these i vises to imply dial hating a 
person not from one's own people - an outsider, non- 
sectarian, or enemy - is permitted, To discourage such 
a reading of the passage, Jesus broadened his interpre- 
tation of rp*r to include an enemy. 

Reading Matthew 5:4 ri 45 against the background of 
the exegebca] trends and sectarian attitudes reflected 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls, one appreciates better the aim 
of Jesus’ saying. 1 Jesus rejected the sectarian paradigm, 
which the Essenes had built upon die idea Lhat God 
was For the righteous, but against the wicked. By doing 
so, he undermined the Essertc doctrine of hatred toward 
those outside the sect, 

Forjesus, Leviticus 19: IS spoke not only about loving 


ness, nor the wicked for shortage of rain (Ml 
5:4 ;yi, Rather, God lavishes goodness, mercy and kind 
ness on the righteous tJH^ihe unrighteous, and it is this 
mode l of conduct that Jesus encouraged his disciples 
Lo emulate. - The Editors 

I M Ligeti Erushi. “Htilred; An Eisenc Religious Principle 
and Its. Christian Consequences,* Amikts Judtntum mid Friiha 
Christen Him -Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1999}, pp. 1 1 5-252. 

4 41 Lt‘ instriptknl bus been quoted From Philip Van Ness Myers, 
Home-' to Rise and Rad 2nd cd, Boston: Gum and Company, 1901 ;. 

p- 2612. 

1. Krister Stoudahl. "‘'Hate, Non KeUiliiilion, and Ijdvc," Hut- 
;<ird {b t/lagiflit Rrviw .4.4 iSti^.i. o 14-444 l David tlLLSSL'r.yftffoj.wr 
and thi Origins, 0f Christianity (Jerusalem; M^gnes Press. IrifiH , jip. 
4K4-4Hy. 

I M niton Smith W5LS the First to point out the rd la lions hip 
In -i ween Matthew 5.4.-J and the Manual uf Discipline. See Mor- 
tem .Smith. “Ml. 4; 44: ‘Hale Thinr F.nemv.'" Harvard Thratugica! 
Rfiint \:> 1952 ), 71 - 73 , 
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TIO edieval 
Jargon on 
First-century 

Lips 


by David Birin 


The following article is an attempt by the author to explain and correct 
an unfortunate choice of terminology early in his career, That poor choice 
may hare influenced others as they were formulating their own ideas on 
ancient Jewish hermeneutics. While doing so, they tapped a rather 
startling source in support of their conclusions. 


I n 19&1 I traveled in several cities in die United States anti 
gave n i alls entitled '"Rones Hinting at Scripture-” 1 As part 
of that talk, 3 said something similar to the following; 

One of ihe basic, Jewish techniques of teaching in the tirne of 
Jesus, involved the use of Ttmtz. which is the Hebrew word 
for "hint" or ’‘allusion. "Jewish teachers, instead of fully quot- 
ing verses, of Scripture* commend) alluded m the passages 
Upon which iheir lessons were based. By using the- frmte tech- 
nique* a teacher conveyed a great deal of information with 
remarkable brevity, in much the same way a poet can express 
complex ideas through metaphors. 

The rabbis could teach in this manner because mostjews 
of the period and certain!) all disciples of sages were 


well-versed in the Torah, the IVophetsand the Writings, The 
substance of an allusion sometimes seas found in a passage 
immediately before or after the verse ul which iht- teacher 
had hinted. To quote the entire passage was unnecessary since 
most in the audience had learned large segments of Scrip- 
ture- by rote. The moment a teacher made an allusion, the 
whole passage flashed across she mind's eye of the biblical! } 
In era tv listener, 

One finds numerous examples of fimez in (he Gospels. 
Many Chi i stums, however* lack the scriptural background 
such a technique assumes. As a result, i lies' run the risk of 
missing the subtler aspects of Jesus’ teachings. 

John the fiaptisi used HHttfcwhen he asked Jesus, "Are you 
the coming |nnc|. J " Lk. 7:2ft: Ml. 3 1:3), John hinted at ’‘The 
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Coming One* of MoJadti 3: l and Zschariah 9-9-Jtius respond- 
ed in like manner; ’'The blind receive their night, the lame 
walk, lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear., the dead are brought 
back to life and the poor have the good news preached to 
the m," Jesus' answer contained hints at Isaiah 29; EN, 35:5“6s 
12:7 and fj ] : 1 . The allusions John and Jesus made were not 
solely for economy of words. The hinting constituted a Hopbis 
treated way of commenting upon Scripture....^ 

Jesus and other Jewish Scripture exegetes of the first cen- 
turies oi the Common Era made frequent allusions to Scripture, 
While my description of this liabit was accurate, labeling st rnmz 
was shortsighted. Not anticipating the results, I bandied about the 
word rtm&z for its rhetorical effect for the same reason that a 
preacher might speak of the Hebrew' word Hesed instead of the 
English ‘'grace 1 ' or "loving-kindness." I intended rrntz to convey 
simply the idea of an ‘'allusion' 1 ’ to Scripture. If I had adhered to 
English vocabulary, some of the present confusion may never 
have arisen,- 1 

l suspect that mv unfortunate choice of wording may have 
played a role in encouraging oLhers to zero in on this term and 
advance novel ideas concerning its relevance for studying the 
Gospels. For example, describing mnez as belonging to the “four 
basic modes of Scripture interpretation used by the rabbis," and 
then referring to these four by the acronym Pardes, one popular 
Bible commentator unwittingly has linked rmez to a medieval 
system of scriptural interpretation. 1 Irrespective of his defini- 
tion for the word, labeling mntz as the "V in Pardrs associated 
it with kabbalistic trends,' 1 The earliest sages, who were known 
as the tannaim, did not speak of four modes of scriptural inter- 
pretation. Rather, they initially enumerated seven hermeneuti- 
cal principles, 

Israel’s ancient sages never included remtz among their meth- 
ods, modes or principles of licripture interpretation. While they 
did speak about words or phrases from Scripture being a remez 
to various things, such as the resurrection of the dead, they 
employed it to mean basically "at) allusion to” or "a hint of” 
To label remez&s a formal hermeneutical principle in the period 
to which the earliest sages belonged, invests the word with mean 
ing it would carry only at a later time, 

Jlillel, a contemporary of Herod the Great, compiled a list of 
seven hermeneutical principles.-' A century later. Rabbi Yishmael 
expanded this list to thirteen, and Rabbi Elkzer ben Yose the 
Galilean further expanded the list to thirty-two.” None of these 
Ikes includes n or for that matLer. the other three modes of 
kabbalistic scriptural interpretation included in the acronym 
Parries - pfshaL demsh and sod. 

The earlier sages had not employed a method of scriptural 
interpretation that carried the formal designation Ttmez, A thou 
sand years later, however, the situation changed once highly 
influential mystical trends began reshaping rabbinic Judaism. 
The late- thirteenth -century Kabbaliits designated one of their 


distinctive mystical modes of interpretation as rrmez- 

When collectively referring to these interpretive modes, stir- 
dents of the Kabbalah speak of Parda s '.literally, "garden," i.e., “the 
Garden of the Torah" , which is an acronym derived from the iivi 
tial letter of each of the four terms Ip-r-d-s'T The literal mean- 
ings of these four Hebrew words - peshat (simple, plain; Le., the 
literal', nmtz him, allusion; be., the allegorical , dcrash [homily, 
sermon; i.e., the homiletic) and sod [secret; i.e.. Lhe mystical; - 
offer little assistance for understanding how these four modes of 
interpretation functioned within the kabbalistic system. Accord 
ing to the late Professor Gershom Scholem, pioneer researcher 
in the field of Kabbalah, Moses ben Shem Tov of Leon was the 
first-known writer to mention the acronym Parries. He did so 
about 1290 in a composition entitled Sefcr Patdtid'- Moses ben 
Shem Tov also wrote Tht Zahar, which became the most inilu- 
ential work of the Spanish KabbalistS. 11 



A recneserr.aton C J L'ie te". Ssft/Ot I LUfr sisgft of r-dnaton Itat lor- ih? realm ol 3«15 
rna Vesta w.tr tKeir :c r rPE.ponding argel-£ camps jhc! astronomlca Spiffs 
eXEC»di "5 10 earth iVom » ■rvK'Wfony it»t Oi&'v dr 1 rysr^ T.T.y aSsgu r MR? cud. >*€& 
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The Kabbalists were mystics par excellence, and they pursued 
vigorously .Scripture’s concealed meanings. They aspired to an 
elevated spiritual awareness by gaining access to concealed 
knowledge through scrutinizing each letter of the biblical text and 
through ecstatic ascents into heaven. For instance* on the basis 
of their distinctive beliefs., they pnobed the creation of the world; 
the ascent to and passage through the seven palaces in the 
uppermost of the Armaments; the contents of each of the seven 
palaces; the measurements and secret names of the body parts 
of the Creator; and the names of angels and of God. Their long- 
ing for esoteric knowledge may be traced back in part to earli- 
er Gnostic speculations. Such speculations left their imprints on 
the Kabbalah. I - 

Jesus and other personalities of the New Testament made 
manifold allusions to Scripture. In Hebrew* the word for “a II in 
rion" or "Tint” is rente?,. From my reading of early rabbinic lexis. 
ti> describe review as a mode of Scripture interpretation or a 
hermeneutical principle runs the risk of inaccurately represent 
mg the language of the sages. To assign rcmzz a place among 
first century hermeneutical principles while including it as one 
of Lbe four components of Pa rdes constitutes a glaring anachro 
nism. The acronym Fa rdes belongs exclusively to Lbe domain of 
the Kabbalah, m 


7h^ Tenagranimaton Written 
magically, with each tester 
containing several radiating 
duties of light n eyes’) f™n 
Moses Cordon ro, Fa? das fl>m- 
inanm Cratoiv r 55 . 1.1 


1, “flfflHi; Hinting at Scripture 1 * was, one of ihe lectures delivered a s 
part of a seminar that I conducted in several IfJS. cities in [Qfil. Tv o years 
Ifi.ter ( co-authored Understanding tht Diflknlt Words of Jems. This book con- 
tains no reference to rtmtz- f included the “Rmef lecture on one of the 
audio cassettes in the "Reading the Gospels HebisicaUy 11 teaching series. 

2, I repeated [his lecture during the speaking lour, both before and 
after it was recorded. As I developed the presentation, I adapted the word 
ing. Nevertheless, iLs essence remained identical to this quotation. 

Li. Within Lwu years of recording Hinting at Scripture,” 1 realized 

the potential lor confusion. I 11 my published writings, therefore*. 9 have 
never used the word mric*. See, for example, my “Principles of Rabbinic 
Interpretation: Fart JtmSnletn Ikrffti&iiM 8 May 1988’, 1 -2; and “frincipltt. 
of Rabbinic Interpretation: I Art '1? jtrkstllrm PtriptiiWt 9 {June iSfiS), 4. 

•1 . David H. Stern, jtwisk Nnr IrUtimtrit Commentary f Clarksville, M Dr 
Jewish New Testament Publications. 19112). pp- 11-12, I use the wort) 
“unwittingly* because elsewhere in his commentary. Stem distances him- 
self from the Kabbalah, For example, in his comment on 1 Tim. 1:1, Stern 
writes: “What kinds of 'deceri ing spirits and things tenghr by demons' are 
they 'paying attention to"?, .Tor the moment, confining ourselves only to reli- 
gions, we mas note: (1) Eastern religions,,. f£t Tlie occult, including asiml- 
ugy, parapsychology, kabbalah 'the occult (radii ion within Judaism'!. Why 


do people turn to these substitutes for the EruLh,..?'' ijtcviih NfU) lktdmtni 
Q$mmmitiTy. p. H43). 

Su m is not alone m attributing the four' fold kabbalistic system ut inter- 
pretation - pfshal, rfinez, oVr-terA and .in xi Lo Jesus and other sages of lus time. 
Despite the anachronism and kabbajiuic Imk, other Christian educators do 
[hi* same. For example, John Field send, director of The Centre for Eibli 
cal and Hebraic Studies, which was established by Prophetic Word Min 
istries Trust of Moggerh anger, England, and editor of its journal, Pardts. has 
described <n detail the component methodologies of “Pardos" - prshat, 
rtmez , dtrssh and sod. As part of his conclusion, he wrote: “We have. In 
understanding I he use of PAftDES, a cool that can help us read the Scriptures 
with something of the mind of those whom God used to write them" 
"Henncrteucks and the Significance of the Acronym ’Pardos,** FWr'jS-l 
| Feb. 1999 | t lb'. Only if po&t-talmudic Jewish mystics wrote the New Tes- 
tament can f imagine this statement to be pertinent. 

5. Stem elsewhere has referred to mure ns- “a hint of u very deep truth* 
[ftmisA Ntw Testament Commentary, p. 12), He also has written: behind 

I losca's /j sfwi was (.kid's remtz. to be revealed in iis lime and lends credi- 
bility to the 'PaRDeJF mode of interprets Lion” p. 13). Stem bus suggested 
that rntir^ is behind Ml 2: la 1pp. 1 1 - 14); 2:18 (p. 14); 21:2-7 (pp. 61-02); 
Mk. 12:29 {pp. 96-07); Lk- 10:1.5 [p. I21);jn. 6:70 l,p, 174); Rom, 15:3-4 (p. 
436); and Gal. 3:H Ip. 544.!- Whether discussing the words of Jesus, the 
words of a Gospel writer, or the words of a writer of an epistle, he refers 
Lhe reader back to his note aE Ml 2:35 where hr originally defined rrmez. 

[ll the New Testament and the Dead Sea Scrolls, one can find cases 
where interpreter* viewed hihlical passages as having been unclear at lhe 
time of their composition, but now entirely intelligible to them e.g., t Pet. 
1:10-12; 1 QpHab 7-4). To call this rtmt*> however, imports a Medieval 
mystical hermeneutical technical term and irs distinctive associations into 
the first century. Are inkwell and rjuill a word processor? 

fi Jerusalem Talmud, Eesaliitn 6.1, 33 a ; Tosefla, Sanhedrin 7:11, The sev- 
en hermeneutical principles attributed to Hilld aie; 1, Kfjf ve-Htmter /Sim- 
ple and complex!: inference from minor to major case (“how much more 
so”;; 2. GVamv/j shsotah .equal cominandiiLcnL; two biblical commandments 
haring a common word or phrase arc subject to the Slime regulations and 
applications: 3. Bitty an at miktsluv mad a sweeping principle |derived| 
from one scriptural passage): one scripture serves as a model for the inter- 
pretation of others, so chaL a Segal decision based on the One is valid for lhe 
others; \. Timysin a? mishnf kttuz'im |a sweeping principle [derived| from 
two scriptural passages' : fwo scriptures havi ng a com mo n characteristic 
serve ai a model for the interpretation of others, so that a legal decision 
based OCI lhe two 1* valid for ihe others; 5, Kdnl uferal nfirai ufzdal Igcncr 
al and particular, or particular and general); one scripture, general in 
■nature, can be interpreted more precisely by moans of a second scripture 
that is specific, or particular, in nature, and vice versa; ft. Kayatst bo bemakom 
drier like that in another place): the interpretation of a scriptural passage 
bv means or another passage having simitar content; 7, Daidf haltiWid 
rtiE'myano *a tiling liiat is learned from the subject'; :m interpretation of a 
scripture that is deduced from its context. 

7. Sifra, beginning. For an excellent description of Yislnnncl's thirteen 
hermeneutical principles, see Ixiuis Jacobs. “ Hermeneutics,” Encytfopat- 
dia Jttdaka (Jerusalem: Keter Publishing House. I!)72i, R;3tHi-372. bee also. 
Me iiachom Elan, ^Interpretation,” Eucvdopatdiajudaieii 8: 14 ID 1422. 

8. Mishnat Rabbi FJiczcr. For a description of Lliczer ben Yose’s 
hermeneutical principles, see H- t- S track and Gunter bLembcrger, Intro- 
dneiion to the Tut mud and Midrash, 2nd eel . Mm neapol is : Fortress Press . 
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jEHUSALEit Perspective 



David Stern Responds 


David Bivin believes that 1 have erred by 
using the 'PatiBeS method* of Bibfe interpre- 
tation, which was developed in the Mrdd’e 
Ages, to deal with biblical teats written l ong 
before, and that by so doing i have unwitting- 
ly encouraged people to pursue (rabbai'j 

I see things differently, but first let me indi- 
cate paints an which we agree- First, as Bivin 
acknowledges in footnote 4, we agree that/teb- 
ba/a is a form of mysticism based on Gnostic 
and other occult and non biblical importations 
snto Judai-sm and thus to be given no credibil- 
ity Second, I have no reason to doubt Gershom 
Scholem's conclusion that the acronym faffDeS, 
used as a mnemonic for renoembering the words 
p J staf, remez, drath arm ypd, dates from the 
Middle Ages, and that it was the kabba lists who 
developed PaflQeS into an exegetical method. 

But even though these four ways of dealing 
with a tejct were $ystemahzed by the kabbat- 
ists, they existed long before. A computer search 
of early rabbinic literature — Talmud. Midrash 
Rabbah, MeSchitta, Bifra. Sifre and the like, a 
pood deal of which dates from the first centu- 
ry and earlier — yielded dozens of examples of 
the 'dbhss pointing aut a reme* in just the sens- 
es in which Bivin and l have used the term 
Therefore i think he is wrong in writing that 
’Israel s ancient sages never included rep te? 
among thek methods, modes ar principles of 
Scripture interpretation." In fact, his next sen- 
tence proves the opposite. And the following 
sentence implies I said something I didn't say: I 
□ id not declare remez a “Formal hermeneutical 
pnnciple whet I do say is that the New Testa- 
ment writers, like their contemporaries among 
the rabbis, made use of p'shat, drash for 
midrash), re.mpj and ipd. Likewise, I have never 


said that when the New Testament was writ- 
ten PaHOeS constituted a hermeneutical sys- 
tem like the principles of Hillel, Ishmaei and 
Eleazar ben Yose the Galilean 

More relevant foe my approach is what has 
happened to PaRBeS in mn-e recent times’ it 
has become part of the standard equipment of 
Jewish biblical interpretation without having 
kabbalistic overtones. Any student at a yeshrva 
will encounter the four terms of AafiDeS m die 
normal pursuit of his studies, even in institu- 
tions which eschew tabbafa. In these setting* 
"PaRBeS" Is only a mnemonic: and its mean- 
ing, “garden, ri is used onfyto help remember 
the acronym 

Clearly the New Testament writers em- 
ployed ways of dealing with Tana.kh texts in 
addition to the historicel-grammaiicrtl-hnguis- 
tic method recognized by modern scholars 
(which is approximately what is meant by the 
p'shai'\. My note to Mattityahu (Matthew) 2:15 
on pages 11-14 of the Jewish New Teste/worrC 
Commentary points out rhgt when the author 
writes that YeshuaY leaving Egypt to return to 
the Land of Israel 'fulfilled" the citation from 
Scripture, “Out of Egypt I called my son" (Hosea 
11:1), Mattityahu was making use of a remez 
The p f shatof Hosea 11:1 is that “my son" refers 
to the people of Israel and alludes to Exodus 
4:22: the prophet i s not speaking about Yeshua 
at all. It is Mattityahu, not Hosea, who oper- 
ates on the prophet's text and sees in it a hint 
of Yeshua. There needs to be a word for falx in □ 
about such things. The word is remez. 

i don't think David Bivin needs tc apologize 
for us, ng this wor d And he cerl a n ly shouldn't 
feel guilty nf having promoted fcabdate (I don't). 
Moreover, l do not grant the kaboaldts exclusive 



possession of 
the 'garden' 

(Pafl£)e5) arvy more 
than : grant the New 
Agar* possession of the 
rainbow, which God set in ihe sky 
as a sign for Noah — what right do the New 
Agers harve to take ii away from Bihie-bekevers 
and claim it for themselves? Likewise, many 
biblical feasts have pagan historical origins 
There is no shame in using an acronym devel- 
oped by kabba! ists to remember faur ways of 
interpreting texts which have been used wide- 
ly since before the time of Yeshua I think this 
whole matter is a non-problem My only caveat 
here would be that we ought not to stop with 
PaRBeS or make it an exclusive system — this 
inhibits thought instead of promoting it. Rather 
we should consider all relevant ways of under 
standing God's word ns humanity, including 
and going beyond PaRfieS. 

Le; me dose by thanking David Bivin, whom 
I have known since 1974, when l met him on 
my first visit to Israel, for offering roe the oppo; 
tunity to respond to his article in the issue of 

JCMJ5AUM PERSPECTIVE where it appears. 


Bom in Lor AngHrr in !$35 t Dadd H .S’frra 
mntdil t*h D. fit ittmtmitsfim Printeitm Unistr- 
irfy, aw a professor Hi UCLA, mourilam dimter, 
u'.'i - ■o-jj-j'A - y r d fa book are surf sty. and miner stfhralth- 
fifod slows. In am hf mfii td a Master afOiunil , 
dtyya from Fuller Vstobgjail Smimny. In 1979 ht 
and his family ''mask ativali " (immigrated to Israel}. 
Sum's New Testament rraij.s/dft'flM.Jivwisli V* les- 
lamem, tr wtddj aratialek and h\i ?30-pu$r /.m- 
inrtit&n on Ail Imnshititm, Jewisli Nfrw TesLiimen i 
Commentary , jj srer af secnal jWtf he hassimltess. 


199(>'. pp. 22-30. See also Ramut David KJien. "RaraiEa of 32 Rules-'" Enry- 
dopardia Judastn 4 : ] 94 -I! Jo. 

9. Note die similiiriLv of Stem’s wording: "These four methods of work- 
ing ri text (prsfief, TcsrstZ, derails, sod\ an: remembered by ihe 1 lebrow word 
' TtlRDdi.' liji iLcroiivni formed from the iuilirib: it naean% "art-hard 1 or L gur- 
den 1 ** 'Jewish New lestament Commentary, p, 12 V. 

10, Gershom Scholem, Major Treads mJttvisA Mysticism, 3rd revised ed. 
(New York: Schocken Kooks, 19741, p. 400; idem. ‘"Kabbalah.," Encydopac 
diajudaita I0:f£13. 


I E. Idem, “KiibbiiLali," p, ,132. Moses ben Skdm Tew wrote The Zahar 
between 128(1 and 1230. 

li- Joseph Dan, ’’Midrasli and tile l.hnvi] uf Kabbalah," in Mid-'trJh and 
Idles isinrt, eds. G- Hartman and %. budick .New- Haven, CT: Yatc University 
Press, JD86}, pp. 135, 137- See also Iritis G In zb erg, Onjmish Law and ban 
(New' York: Athencum, 1970}, pp. [SB, J90. 192-193. Note Scholem's sialemenl: 
"Tbeir flbe t<iahhaJi^.Ls.' , j| vocabulary and favorite simitf s show (races i>| Acidic 
influence in pcopcndofis equal m those of philosophy and Gnosticism: Scrip- 
ture: beinjf, of course, the strongest element of all 1 " [Major Trmis, p, 32). 
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The Kingdom 
of Heaven 

Joseph Frankovic. Tulsa, OK: HaKesher, 1998. 52 pp. 



Jesus never neglected an opportunity 
to speak about the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Originally intended to be a clear mes- 
sage, it has degenerated into a static-laden 
inter-communication between Jesus and 
too many of his modern-day followers. 
Happily for those trying to tune into 
Jesus’ program, Joseph Frankovic has 
enucleated the most significant concep- 
tual aspects of the Kingdom of Heaven 
from the Synoptic Gospels and present- 
ed them in a readable booklet. 

The author acknowledges that while 
reading the Synoptic Gospels one en- 
counters difficult passages for trying to 
grasp exactly what Jesus meant by the 
Kingdom of Heaven. For centuries schol- 
ars have wrestled with identifying the 
precise moment when the Kingdom of 
Heaven was [or, will be) inaugurated. 
Should one envision it in terms of an 
inchoate model, as C. H. Dodd’s “real- 
ized eschatology” teaches? Or is Albert 
Schweitzer's model of a “ sequcnte Escha- 
tologir" closer to the mark? Frankovic 
argues for neither: “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is the present reality of God’s 
redemptive power in the world today " 
(italics mine, p. 35). 

According to the author, “The sages 
and rabbis were fond of talking about 
God in terms of his people enthroning 


him as king... (They) enjoyed talking 
about people of faith who had submit 
ted their wills to God and were allowing 
him to reign in their lives” (p. 12). Thus, 
by consulting what ancient Jewish com 
menlators said about certain biblical pas- 
sages, one can gain powerful insights into 
Jesus' perception of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Frankovic zeros in on key inter- 
pretations that became attached to Exo- 
dus 15:18 and 20:2. He concludes that 
Jesus neither coined the term nor origi- 
nated the concept, but borrowed it from 
the parlance of Israel's sages and tailored 
its content for his distinctive purposes. 

Distinguishing between the tw o prin- 
cipal nuances that the Kingdom of Heav- 
en carries in Jesus* teachings is another 
important step toward a more accurate 
understanding. Jesus often employed the 
term to mean that God had taken charge. 
In other words, whenever God acts re- 
demptively, one may say that God’s King- 
dom has come (cf. Lk. 1 1 :20). Jesus also 
spoke of the Kingdom of Heaven in 
reference to that group whose adherents 
had embraced his messianic claims (cf. 
Ml 1 1 : 1 1). In other words, those people 
who had allied themselves with the re- 
demptive movement that he was leading 
constituted the Kingdom of Heaven. Thus, 
Frankovic writes, “The common dcnom- 


inator...is God’s taking charge. Whenev- 
er a supernatural manifestation of God’s 
power occurs, he has taken charge. Like- 
wise, God also has taken charge of the 
lives of those w ho have decided to fol- 
low Jesus” (pp. 49-50, endnote 12). Jesus’ 
followers hav e entered into a unique part- 
nership. “Empowered by his (God’s) 
Holy Spirit, they selflessly dedicate them 
selves to the ongoing task of feeding, 
clothing, housing, educating, visiting, 
comforting, defending, redeeming and 
healing hurting humanity” (p. 33). 

In essence, upon accepting Jesus’ call 
to discipleship, a person entered into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. For Jesus, entering 
meant that first one had to submit radi 
cally to God’s will. Obedience charac- 
terizes the lifestyle of a genuine follow er 
ofjesus - regardless of whether that fol- 
lower flourished nineteen centuries ago or 
lives today. 

For anyone wanting to learn more 
about the responsibilities, demands, priv- 
ileges and rewards of aligning oneself 
with this redemptive program, reading 
The Kingdom of Heaven and internalizing its 
message w ould be a good place to start 

Loren Huss 
Anamosa, IA 
U.S.A. 
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In his most recent book, Professor 
Brad Young has returned to Jesus’ para- 
bles. Nine years after the publication of 
his doctoral dissertation on the same sub- 
ject,* he again brings his formidable lin- 
guistic skills in Greek, Hebrew and Ara- 
maic to bear on both synoptic and Jew- 
ish parables. The result of this extensive 
research yields unique insights that will 
enable students of the Gospels to explore 
additional facets ofjesus’ teaching. 

Young shows that among the hun- 
dreds of extant rabbinic parables, paral- 
lels can be found to those in Matthew, 
Mark and Luke. For these mini-dramas, 
Israel’s sages often called upon the same 
cast of actors as did Jesus. They posed 
similar questions about God’s character 
and addressed related ethical concerns 
common to daily life. Moreover, they 
designed their parables to have a crisp- 
ness of presentation that Christians asso- 
ciate with their synoptic counterparts. 
Capitalizing on this already developed 
and highly effective didactic tool, Jesus 
modified and adapted his parables for 
each new occasion. Nevertheless, his 
parables do not depart from the conven- 
tions of the genre. 

Young’s conviction regarding the 
importance of discovering the single, 
main point that a parable was intended to 


The Parables: 

Jewish Tradition and Christian Interpretation 


Brad H. Young. Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1998. 332 pp. 


make stands as a salient conclusion of 
his study. Motivated by this conclusion, 
he writes: 

The primary focus of the parables 
can be understood only by careful 
examination of the words ofjesus in 
the Gospel texts and by an in-depth 
study of their setting. When care is 
taken to consider the Hebrew char- 
acter of the saying ofjesus, as well 
as parallel texts in early Jewish liter- 
ature, the main point of the parables’ 
message will emerge from the side 
issues that obscure the clear purpose 
of each illustration. Many of these 
vital issues raised in contemporary 
scholarly discussion will be clarified 
by linguistic analysis and compara- 
tive study of religious ideas, (p. 44) 

The author has structured his book in 
a way which benefits the reader who 
wants to study a particular parable, or 
related group of parables. Under sub- 
headings the elements of Young’s exeget- 
ical methodology are applied. Thus, for 
a given synoptic parable, he discusses 
such topics as its primary focus, setting in 
life (or, sitz en leben), parallel rabbinic 
parables, Jewish theology of the topic, 
Christian interpretations and the deci- 
sive action for which the parable calls. 
The excellent footnotes and the indexes 


greatly facilitate examining at firsthand 
the relevant academic literature and 
ancient sources. 

In The Parables: Jewish Tradition and 
Christian Interpretation, the author has pro- 
duced more than a treatise on a most 
important topic: for the non-specialist 
the book offers a timeless window 
through which he or she may peer into 
the world of the Jewish sages and their 
disciples. For those exploring their tex- 
tual-conceptual world for the first time, 
reading this book will prove an exciting 
and enriching experience. Young’s solid 
research will challenge traditional inter- 
pretations, but equipped with his insights 
and understanding, and encouraged by 
his enthusiasm, many readers will hear 
more distinctly Jesus’ clarion call to action 
- a call that traditional interpretations 
sometimes muffle. 

Richard W. Purcell 

Issachar Ministries 
St. Helens, U.K. 

•After being out of print for a few years, 
Brad Young’s Jesus And His Jewish Parables is 
again available. To obtain copies of the book, 
contact JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE by phone, 
fax, or letter (see p. 3). To order online, go to 
http://wwwJenisalemPerspective.com. 
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Glossary 

aggadah (also haggadah: - the ethical sayings 
and scriptural exposition of the sages, in contrast 
to their halachic statements; the non legal part 
of rabbinic literature in contrast to halachah. 
aggadic - pertaining to aggadah. 

genizah - (storing) - a place for storing damaged 
or worn-out books or ritual objects containing 
the name of God. According to halachah, such 
objects could not be destroyed, but were hidden 
so that they would not be defiled. When the 
genizah could hold no more, its contents were 
buried in the cemetery. The genizah was usual- 
ly a room attached to the synagogue. The most 
famous of these is the Cairo Genizah, discov- 
ered in 18116 in the attic of the Ezra Synagogue 
in Fostat (Old Cairo), where most of Ben Sira 
and the Damascus Document, two lost Hebrew 
books, were discovered. 

halachah — (plural: halachot) law, regulation; the 
legal ruling on a particular issue; the body of 
Jewish law, especially the legal part of rabbinic 
literature, thus often the opposite of aggadah. 
halachic — pertaining to halachah. 

Hasmonean - pertaining to a family of Jewish 
priests who led a successful revolt that began in 
168 B.C. against the Hellenized Selucid rulers of 
Syria. The Hasmoneans, nicknamed the Macca- 
bees, ruled the land of Israel from 142 to 63 B.C. 

mikveh - (a gathering, accumulation |of water]; 
plural: mikvaot ) pool of water for immersing 
the body to purify it from ritual uncleanness. 
The mikveh is similarly used to purify vessels 
(Num. 31 :22— 23). Immersion in a mikveh is also 
obligatory for proselytes, as part of their cere- 
mony of conversion. 

Mishnah - (repetition, from the root t h-n-h, to 
repeat) the collection of Oral Torah compiled 
and committed to writing around 200 AD. by 
Rabbi Yehudah ha-Nasi. It records the sayings 
of sages who lived and taught during the pre- 
vious several hundred years. In its narrow sense, 
"mishnah" (not capitalized) refers to an indi- 
vidual saying or ruling found in the Mishnah. 

Second Temple period literally, the period 
from the rebuilding of the Temple (536-516 B.C.) 
to its destruction by the Romans in 70 A.D. How- 
ever, the term usually refers to the latter part of 
this period, beginning with the Hasmonean 
Uprising in 168 B.C. and often extending to the 
end of the Bar Kochva Revolt in 135 A.D. 

Septuagint — Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures completed in Egypt between approx- 
imately 250 and 100 B.C. 

synoptic - an adjective derived from synopsesthai, 
a Greek word meaning “to view together or at 
the same time"; specifically, refers to the first 
three gospels of the New Testament The Syn- 
optic Gospels (Matthew, Mark and Luke) are so 
similar in form and content that it is conve- 
nient to view them together. 

tannaim - (sages from Hillel’s time (died c. 10 B.C.) 
until the generation (c. 230 A.D.) after Rabbi 
Yehudah ha-Nasi, the compiler of the Mishnah. 
Singular: tanna. 

Tosefta — (the addition) a collection of Oral Torah 
supplementing the Mishnah. Compiled about 
220-230 A.D., a generation after the Mishnah. 


Salome Portrait on 
JP 55 Cover 

The portrait on our last magazine cover does not 
look like the real Salome, the queen that we see on the 
newly discovered coin. But that is the point! The portrait 
represents the popular image of Salome — a real floozy! 

Since the cover of a magazine must command atten- 
tion, I portrayed Salome by means of a bold, modernistic 
collage. Combining features from various places, I aimed 
for an expressive rather than a realistic interpretation. 

I based Salome's overall look on Amedeo Modigliani's 
"Reclining Nude." A Jewish Italian painter, Modigliani 
painted this nude in 191 6. His sensuous and warm depic- 
tions of women appeal to me. (To use this particular paint- 
ing in creating a depiction of Salome seemed rather 
appropriate!) 

Modigliani rarely painted the eyes of his sitters in any 
detail. He preferred reducing the eyes to two almond 
shapes, and often he omitted the pupils. In the case of 
"Reclining Nude," he substituted two dark brown, 
almond-shaped patches. 

Modigliani’s style, however, is not entirely suited to 
the commercial needs of a magazine cover Dominating 
a portrait, eyes immediately catch the attention of a 
passerby; therefore, I replaced the almond-shaped patch- 
es with eyes having large gray pupils. In order to empha- 
size the strangeness of the face, I enlarged and incor- 
rectly positioned Salome's right eye. Both of her pupils 
came from the same eye. 

The ear recalls the style of David Hockney's photo 
collages. Hockney is one of England's foremost con- 
temporary painters. I painted the hair with one of the 
Adobe Photoshop's brushes, from a detail of hair that 
I found in a book about beauty and grooming. Finally, 
generating the mouth with the computer, I made it sen- 
suous and full, but not so much as to compete with 
the eyes - Helen Twena 


Note about Use of "B.C.E." and "C.E." 

B.C.E. and C.E. are the abbreviations of 
“Before Common Era" and “Common Era," 
respectively. B.C.E. and C.E. correspond to B.C. 
(before Christ) and A.D. ( anno Domini, in the 
year of our Lord) in Christian terminology. 
jerusai-em Perspective uses b.c.e. and c.e. 

in articles authored by Jewish contributors. 
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Note about 

Hebrew Transliterations 

The Hebrew letter Het represents a 
voiceless guttural produced by retracting 
the tongue root into the throat. English has 
no equivalent sound. To transliterate the 
Het, Jerusalem Perspective uses an 
“H” that has been reduced in height (H). 


CORRECTION 

Please note the error on the JP 55 cover: "1998." The issue date should have been 
April— June 1999. Indeed embarrassing, this typo was not our first, nor will it be our last. When publishing 
a periodical, one cannot escape making such mistakes. They serve as a good reminder that, like scribes 
copying manuscripts centuries ago, we, too, cannot offer the public a perfect text. 
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